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The Shape of Things 


LORD LOTHIAN MAY HAVE BEEN INDISCREET, 
harged in the British press, when he declared that 
England was near the end of its financial resources and 
ld need aid in 1941, but he raised an tssue which 

t be much longer deferred. No one knows exactly 

t Britain’s gold and foreign-exchange resources were 

at the outbreak of the war. Conservative estimates place 
total of British and Canadian dollar assets at some- 
above $5,000,000,000. 


ittle higher. Thus far the British Purchasing Commis- 


Other estimates range a 
has spent or contracted to spend some $4,000,000,- 
Since much of this will not actually be spent for 
ths to come, Britain would seem to have a fair mar- 
gin to work on. But the British government must antici- 
the possible situation ten or twelve months from 
now and make plans accordingly. Some British dis- 
patches intimate that Great Britain would be willing to 
certain of its insular possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere for armaments. This coincides with the fre- 
quently expressed wish of some American isolationists, 
who would forget the war debt and repeal the Johnson 
Act in exchange for British possessions. But there is no 
reason why the United States should embark on an im- 
perialist program, involving a change in the status of 
large native populations, when our basic defense needs 
were taken care of by the agreement providing for naval 
| air bases in the British possessions. This is no mo- 
ment tor the United States to play Shylock. If Britain 
needs credits, we should give them on the most mod- 
erate terms possible. The least we can do is to make it 
possible for Britain to fight our battle for us. 


ae 


HAVING FAILED TO DEMORALIZE LONDON, 
he Nazis have turned to highly concentrated attacks on 
British industrial centers. These night raids are being 
made by machines flying at a great height which make no 
attempt to pick out specific targets but rain down bombs 


as near as possible to the center of the city selected for 


devastation. Some lucky hits may be scored on industrial 


plants, but the actual damage don to productive facilities 


seems to be small. However, even if no factories are 


damaged, a raid like that on Coventry may seriously in- 
terrupt production simply by temporarily bringing the 


life of a city to a standstill. There is some reason to hope 


pe 

7 rit . mar P . +] ] owt bse 

for a gradual improvement in methods of combating 
é i é 

rroht | hing } ry tinoatel t}, ni (+ tive 
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means of defense still seems to be counter-raids. And in 

1 , , 

tis respect Britain VM il] continue for many months to 
I 

. ry dy tr Iw | l- iutictier < ‘ | ha 
be han licapped by lack Of suthicient planes to attack the 


widely scatte none of which can 


red German targets, 


safely be neglected. It is good news, therclore, that forty- 
six heavy bombers are being released by Washington. It 
is also good business for us, since Britain is being given 


priority on twenty-six of the Consolidated B-24's in re 
turn for the release of suflicient engines to equip forty- 
| } 


one heavy bombers. The other twenty machines, the 


genuine Bocing “‘tlying fortresses,’’ are to be made avai 
able to Britain primarily in order to test their qualities in 
action, but negotiation of the details of this arrangement 


is yet to be completed. The unsatisfactory as} ect of these 
new agreements is the fact that complete delivery will not 
take place for months. A greater effort to speed up pro- 
n is essential. In October the schedules called for 
the delivery of 350 planes to Britain and the empire, 


hile +] 
A 


while the figure achieved was under 290, and it is feared 


that for months to come this lag will continue. 
% 


THE APPOINTMENT OF ADMIRAL LEAHY AS 
Ambassador to France will not, we imagine, lend much 
aid and comfort to those elements in Vichy who are 
working hard to create a niche for themselves in Hitler's 
new European order. The Admiral has a reputation for 
speaking frankly and will undoubtedly make it very 
plain to Marshal Pétain that Americans are vitally inter- 
ested in a British victory and completely unsympathetic 
to the pro-Axis policies of Laval and other appeasers 
The other chief point at issue between ourselves and 
France at this moment is the question of the French 
colonies in this hemisphere. The new Ambassador is well 
equipped to safeguard our interests in the Caribbean, 


which he knows more intimately than most Americans 
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He is also able to speak with authority on naval questions 

nerally, and with Vichy still in a position to influence 
he naval balance of power in the Atlantic, this is a 
matter of particular importance. 


» 


THE ATTEMPT OF THE MAJORITY LEADERS 
in Congress to obtain an adjournment was a tactical 
mistake, and we do not think that the Administration 
need be unduly depress d by their failure. There ts, un- 
loubtedly, wide public sentiment favoring the continu- 
e of Congress in Washington during the present 


se of any distrust of the President 


regency, not beca 
but because events may casily call for immediate lcgisla- 
; 


action. It is now plain that the President made a 


] 


bas in urging an adjournment last June, for not 


} 


long after he was sending urgent defense and tax bills 


} 


to the ¢ ipitol It does not seem likely that new business 


of similar urgency will arise between now and the end 
of the year, but it is still difficult to see more than a few 
lays ahead. The chief argument for adjournment 1s that 
1 lame-duck Congress, having nothing better to do, may 
mischievously put through the Walter-Logan bill and 
the Smith amendments to the Wagner Act. The first of 
these measures, however, may well be relegated to limbo 
by the forthcoming report of the Dean Acheson com- 
mittee, which is expected to highlight the glaring tech- 


As for the Smith amend- 


nical flaws in the measur 
ments, it should not be forgotten that all through the 


recent campaign the opposition stressed dissatisfaction 
i 


i 


with the administration of the NRLB, carefully refrain- 
ing from attacks on the Wagner Act itself. With th 
board revamped, for better or for worse, New Dealers 
in Congress ought to be able to block any attempt to 


emasculate the act 





PHE DIES WHITE PAPER ON NAZI ACTIVITIES 


lives up to tts sponsor's w ll-cstablished flare for the 


| 
obvious. It is fairly clear from the published documents 
that the German consuls have helped to subsidize the 
lransoceanic News Service, which everyone knew to b« 


fountainhead of Nazi propagan la in thts country, and 


35 in South America has been closely 


that German busin 


linked with German political ambitions in that continent. 


But these facts have been known for years, and their dis- 
closure hardly justifies the Di mittee’s widely ad 
vertised raids on Nazi agents and the seizure of private 
fi] Nor was there anything startling in the revelations 


regarding individual Nazi agents. It is hardly news that 
Manfred Zapp, head of the Transoceant News Service, 
Dr. Frederic Auhagen, founder of the American Fellow- 
ship Forum, and Dr. Ferdinand Kertess of the ¢ hemical 
nts of the Fuhrer. If any of 


Marketing Company, are a 
these men has been engaged in espionage or other activi 


ties contrary to the law, Mr. Dies has not established the 





fact, nor is he likely to do so with his scatter-gun t 
nique of investigation. The job of watching and tri; 
up foreign agents had best be left to the Departme: 
Justice, which has both the power and the experic 
deal with such problems. It is perhaps not with 
nificance that Mr. Dies annually comes up with 
“disclosures” regarding Nazi and Fascist activities 
weeks before his appropriation runs out, then prot 
forgets about them for another year. 


~ 
PLANS FOR A NAVAL BASE IN URUGI 


open to use by other American republics upon invit 


are being developed despite vigorous opposition 


Uruguayan Senate by the powerful Herrerista party 

bitterness of the opposition seems to have grown 

out of local politics and partly out of an unfort 
misunderstanding of the defense plans of the | 

States. In the absence of an official explanation of 
plans, many persons in South America have as 

that the United States is seeking bases under condit 
similar to those under which bases were acquir 
the British insular possessions. Since such an arr 
ment would clearly infringe on the sovereignty 
Latin American republic, some opposition is underst 
able. But the persistence of the misunderstanding is 
face of a full explanation by Foreign Minister Gu 

Uruguay and editorials in many of the leading § 
American newspapers indicates that the Oppositi 
being directed, as the Nacion of Santiago asserts, by 
clever propaganda of those interested in avoiding px 


unity of the American nations.” In this campaig 


Spanish Phalanx appears to be playing the part « 


for it when Franco’s revolt was pushed to succ 
Axis aid. 


» 


SUBSTANTIAL AID FOR CHINA, INCLUDIN 


a $200,000,000 credit and scheduled delivery of 


airplanes, is reported to be under serious consider 
in Washington. American assistance to China, tl 
widely heralded, has so far been limited to two $25 
000 credits applicable to the purchase of American 
port products. This has been far more than offset 
Japanese purchases of vital supplies in this cou 
which have totaled about $200,000,000 a year and | 
been made possible by our continued purchases of | 
amounts of Japanese silk and other products. Private 
to China has also been meager. A report issued last 
by the Red Cross reveals that this organization, 
engaged in an appeal for funds, has sent China 
$303,068 since the beginning of hostilities. This m 
contrasted with $7,261,489 sent to Great Brit 
$1,827,407 to Finland, $1,745,837 to France. In 


of these countries is the need comparable with ¢! 


need in China, either in extent or acuteness. And Cl 
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ike most of the European countries, has received 





ractically no aid from other private organizations. China 
1s food, medical supplies, and clothing; but above all 


eds planes, trucks, tanks, and guns. These can only 





pplied in needed amounts by the government. Give 
China $200,000,000 worth of arms and other munitions 
we need not worry about the Japanese threat to the 


Fast Indies or the Philippines. 
PI 


Exit with Trumpets 


F DELEGATES to the Atlantic City convention of 
the C. I. O., mindful of their president's pre-election 


use, expected to see John L. Lewis step down with a 


show of decent humility they must have been rudely 
shocked. Truculent to a degree and reckless in attack, 
s if left to his own devices might well have torn to 
‘ ; the organization he had labored so hard and so 
: sfully to establish. Not content to heap scorn and 


tation on all who favored a resumption of peace 
with the A. F. of L., Lewis exposed the C. I. O. to 
npt in the eyes of its enemies by declaring it lacked 
t strength of bone and sinew” to command decent 
terms; and then, ironically, he proposed to weaken 
ther, and probably fatally, by challenging those who 
rreed with him—the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
1 its allies—to ‘take the easy way” of Dubinsky 
ithdraw from the C. I. O. He gave the lie to thos 
charged Communist control of certain C. I. O. 
, although he must have known there was truth in 
large since he finally sanctioned an anti-Communist 
ition as Philip Murray's price for accepting the 
lency. Murray himself held out several days for 
rance of a free hand, and in all likelihood he received 
Lewis served notice that he was not to be consid- 
e ‘a dying gladiator or even sorely wounded.”’ 
it saved the convention and the C. I. O., as Ross 
n reports elsewhere in this issue, was the tact and 
irance of the opposition leaders. After several days 
vis’s heated invective, Hillman’s speech came as a 
ng astringent. The Amalgamated leader spoke 
and without rancor, and he firmly rejected the 
Lewis invitation to depart from the C. I. O. with one of 
fattest treasuries, with one of the largest and most 
organized memberships, and with several highly 
tant allied unions. 


> painful impression left by the Atlantic City con 


is that John L. Lewis is no longer primarily in- 
1 


ec 


in maintaining the strength and unity of t 
C.1.O. Much of his fire was directed against the Admin- 
1: much of it indicated a desire to lead a new 


al movement. We know that John L. Lewis is not 


a Communist, and we know that if the Communists get 





rs to abandon their tsolationist position next Tue: 








to further th 


The “New Order’’ Pauses 


emenaous agipl ) 
7 f 
ympanied by a body 


tering ceremon' 


blicity point of view 
nmensely successful, but it do 


in any concrete con 


American aid to Britain at 
enatories are already dashed. 
Vichy and Spain, intended, 


] ; +} ls 
parently, to clear the wav for an attack on Gibraltar, 
} 


also failed to bring any immediate return. Nor 1 


ition that the grandiose Soviet exp 


as yet, any } 


to Berlin has been at all fruitf 
The latest phasi ( 
} irade of pupp 


Axis, but we nnot sec t lew series 


ities is Much more than windo\ . Hungary 


ed its subservi 


‘ienna award and regain Transylvania; Rumania ts 

idy occupied by German troops; Slovakia from its 
ubious beginnings has been no more than a German 
rotectorate. Why, then, should Hitler bother to admit 
these states to junior partnerships? The answer ts cle urly 
to point the way to Berlin to those Balkan countries 


! 


which block the way for a flank attack on Egypt. 
Of these countries, Gr battling valiantly against 
Italy, is outside the range of diplomatic bombardment 
But the success of the Gre ks has made the adherence 
f Yugoslavia to the Axis more vital than ever, for the 
iortest route by which Germany could come to the 
tance of Italy is via Belgrade and the Vardar valley 
unt Csaky, Hungarian Forcign Minister, is reported 
) be visiting the Yugoslav government as an Axis emis- 
sary, secking as a convert to the “new European order” 
o make Yugoslavia see where its true interest lies. Should 
prove reluctant to join up, he may discreetly raise 
question of Hungarian territorial claims against 
roslavia 
Yugoslavia, however, is immediately more disturbed 
by the recrudescence of Bulgarian propaganda for the 
return of Macedonia. This is one 


ects if it joins the Nazi bandwagon, but we 


of the rewards which 


Bulgaria ex] 


doubt that Germany could persuade Yugoslavia to yield 
this ancient bone of contention peace ibly. Here ts a good 


which Hitler confronts in 


llustration of the difficulties 


s attempt to we ld Europe into an anti-British monolith, 


| 
r it is certain that minority problems, which he ex- 
. © 
ited in his own rise to power, will not vanish now 
n it suits his convenience. 
As we write, reports from Berlin suggest that the 
pnlomatic offensive in the Balkans may be brought to a 
porary halt. One reason may be the necessity of find- 
conflicting claims; an 


t formula to ompose th 


r may be the advent of winter 


’ 


which discourages 
military movements in the Balkans or Asia Minor. The 
rd, and perhaps most important, ts the silence of Rus 
There are reports that the Kremlin has advised Bul 
aria not to sign with the Axis, and these have not been 
lenied in Moscow although a story that Hungary's adhe 
cived Stalin's blessing was quickly re pudi 


ent in Bulgaria ts strongly influenced 
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by Russian attitudes, and the Sofia government 
probably try to keep on the fence as long as the big § 
brother does. Turkey would need a still stronger 
from the Soviets before it gave way to the Axis; in { 
only if threatened with hostile Russian action wou 
be likely to permit infringement of its territory, 
even then it might decide to resist. But as yet there | 
ign of pressure trom Moscow, and Ambassador 
Papen has returned to Ankara to find a state of 
proclaimed in the frontier zones and the Turkish pr 
a belligerent mood. 

There is reason to hope, therefore, that the G 
diplomatic drive in the Balkans has been stalled as 
tively, though with less drama, as Italy’s attack on Gr 
In both cases, of course, the delay may prove only | 
porary, but any delay at this time is of the utmost \ 
to Britain and Greece, for it offers them a chan 
follow up their blows at Italy which we trust will n 
neglected. Nothing is so likely to check Germany's 
matic offensive as a further softening of the weakest 
in the Axis. 


behind the Vultee Strike 


\/ E HOPE that by the time this appears in pr 
the Vultee strike will have been settled. N 


bridgeable differences separate labor and managemen 
Both had agreed on a new wage scale when the 1 
agement’s demand for a two-year no-strike clause bs 
off the negotiations. The union had asked a minin 
wage of 75 cents an hour instead of the 50 cents n 
being paid. But it was ready to accept, and the man 
ment to grant, a new scale under which workers w 
have received 62Y4 cents after ninety days’ exper 
The union was unwilling to accept a two-year no-strih 
clause in a period of rising prices, particularly since t! 
management offered no system of arbitration during 
two-year period. It was believed that the union w 
accept a one-year no-strike clause accompanied by 
appointment of an impartial arbiter. 

There have been two major obstacles to an agre 
ment on the part of management. One is the bitter 
so far successful opposition of the aviation industry t 
unionization. The other is the opposition of business 1 
Southern California—the Vultee plant is on the out 
skirts of Los Angeles—to a minimum wage higher than 
50 cents an hour. The Chambers of Commerce, ¢! 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, the Asso 
ated Farmers—all the organized groups in that area 
have brought all the pressure they could to keep Vult 
from raising its wages. Under its defense contracts Vu! 
tec can pass on its increases in cost to the government 
The cost of wage increases was not the real prob! 
In this context Attorney General Jackson's attempt | 
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$ 


the Vultee strike on Communist influence was 
unjustified and unwise. More than half the workers 
ultee have been averaging less than $20 a we 
npared with $25 to $30 a weck for similar work 
> unionized automobile industry. One need not be 
nmunist to resent a wage of $20 a week. The At- 

General's statement, in the midst of difficult 
iations, had the effect of aiding the employer and 
ising the ill feeling of the workers. It was made 
ut consultation with Defense Commissioner Hill- 


who has been doing his best to help settle this 


. It seemed to line up the Attorney General with 
gyressmen like Cox and Costello, who are now 
g “treason” over the Vultee strike but who had 
ord of condemnation for the aviation industry's 


wn strike of capital last summer for special tax 


| profit privileges 


ithern California has low wages because it has al- 
harshly suppressed labor unionism. If the Attorney 
ral will look into the latest section of the La Fol- 
committee report to be released, Part 64, he will 
hat unscrupulous methods have been ‘used. Vultee 
Merchants’ and 


rs’ Association of Los Angeles. One of the asso- 


raft belongs to the reactionary 


n's principal instruments in its anti-union activi- 
was Captain William F. (Red) Hynes of the Los 
les police 


“Intelligence Bureau,” better known as 


Red Squad. The documents published by the La 
tte committee in Part 64 show “Red” Hynes as a 
1 of the Associated Farmers and the Silver Shirts. 
documents indicate the gratitude of employers to 
for his strike-breaking activities and show that 
perates on the principle that unionism itself is a 
of subversive activity. The Attorney General said 
made his statement about Communist re ponsi- 
for the Vultee strike on the basis of FBI evidence 
Los Angeles. Was this evidence furnished by 
s? Inthe past Hynes has worked closely with the FBI. 
tter dated June 22, 1940, and signed by the Los 
les chief of police says that Hynes had been ap- 
d “to serve as ‘liaison officer’ between this depart- 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation” in con- 
n with the activities referred to in the President's 
r to J. Edgar Hoover of September 15, 1939. As a 
of the letter, the FBI asked the cooperation of 
police departments in keeping a watch on sub- 
e elements. The Hynes definition of subversive is 
the President's or the Attorney General's, and Mr. 
on should be on his guard against information 
1 such unsavory sources. One document in Part 64, 
n from the Hynes card index of dangerous radicals, 
ates the standards on which Hynes operates. It de- 
as “a pro-Soviet wkr,” linked to “Socialist, Com., 
IWW causes” none other than Defense Commis- 


cer Hillman. 
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Keligion and Democracy 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


h 1, Chief g tl Wis f [ 

tar of Prussia. He deserted fri t] f f 
t] port the Prussian dt es 7 

nN tes. So did t 1s of other y ot s 
da id the world, es ily the United § 


enriched as the result of their rebellion and ex: 


But no randfather rejected another ru vhich 
seemed to him only another form of tyranny. He had 
b st 1 for the priesthood, and he deserted t 
church as well as tl arm He took refi » ra 
| r h l t A d 1 { I h | | 
thinker and a devout rat list. To be a free-thinker in 
that day was no mrt onsible « iN privat 
C1 it was a posit indorsement of the d of 
r¢ n, a defiance of the power of the church lit fr 
quired a sturdy non-conformist spirit But that was th 
prev uling spirit of the rebellious youth of my grand 
father’s generation, as it has been in all other period 
dominated by a strus for freedom 


makes me disl the religious tone pervading so t ny of 
the pro-democratic exhortations of the present moment 
Reading the speeches of candidates for office and stat 
men in office and the writings of editors and columnists 
has become a daily exercise in piety. More an f 
belief seems to take root that the fight against Hitler ts a 
ficht for religion. Oftener and oftener we are invited t 


vo forth to the defense of a “Christian” civilization. The 
Christian faith is somehow equated—even identified 
with democracy, and the war itself is becoming a holy 
war: embattled Christianity against the Nazi infidels 
The President, more effectively and eloquently than 
anyone else in this country, has put this concept into 


words In his address to the Pan-American Scientifi 
Congress last May he proclaimed his belief that the 
Americas would have to “become the guardian of West- 
rn culture, the protection of Christian civilization "Hi 
has echoed this feeling in several speeches. One can fir 
similar if less powerful expression of it in the wrt 

of Dorothy Thompson and other supporters of the strug 
gle against Hitler. 

This emphasis is easy to understand. Hitler's attack on 
the churches, his blood mythos, his tolerance for the pr 
Christian practices of his more exuberant followers, have 
created a backdrop against which a religious appeal g¢ 
great effect. But the appeal is based on an illusion, in 1 
opinion a dangerous one, which by mixing religious and 


secular concepts is certain to create confusion. 
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Democracy may be Christian or Jewish; it may be 
pagan of agnostic; it is related to whatever culture and 
whatever religious or non-religious ideas flourish in the 
society that breeds it. Democracy has nothing on earth to 


lo with any particular faith. 

Christianity may nourish democracy or dictatorship. 
In some periods and places it has provided fertile spiri- 
tual soil for liberal ideas. In Protestant England it has 
lone so, or at least it has not seriously retarded their 
growth. In Catholic Spain it has supported black reaction 
ind has fought, in a succession of struggles not yet 
ended, on the side of absolutism—of king or dictator. In 
the United States, which as a crucible for the faiths and 
infaiths of all the world must not be given a religious 
ag, the story of Christianity is a record of violent con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. As an organized body of 
faith, Christianity cannot be said to stand on the side of 
lemocracy. The Catholics can—but seldom do—boast of 
1 liberal wing which has encouraged social reforms and a 
wide degree of democratic control. But the stronger if 
not more numerous element in that church has stead- 
fastly resisted every democratic impulse in our socicty 
from the federal child-labor amendment to support of 
the republican cause in the Spanish War. The Protes- 


tants are so mixed up in their political alignments that 


no attempt at classification is worth making. From the 
obscurantism of the primitive sects which burgeon par- 
ticularly in the South and Middle West to the enlighten 
ment of many major denominational groups, every shad¢ 
of political faith exists. One can find Christians offering 

urageous support for every democratic effort; but on¢ 
innot find organized Christianity as a whole offering 
inything. And that ts just as well. 


1 


We learned long ago in this country that one of th 
est guaranties of democracy was a determination to ke« p 
hurch and state, religion and politics, out of each 
ther’s company. We are not a Christian civilization: 
femocracy 1s not a Christian invention. We are a civiliza- 
tion molded by the efforts of men and women of different 
faiths, united only in their belief in the capacity of ordi- 
nary people to set up an 1 run their own political institu- 
tions and through them to create a decent human soci ty. 
Among these people are many whose devotion to democ- 


I 
oo | 


racy is linked with a stubborn religious sk pticism. 


I am not trying to deny the virtue or validity of r 
Ihe desires of men find expression in 
purcly rational exercise. 


th more directly than in an 


From faith men draw the strength and meaning that 
ury them through desperate ordeals. But the religious 
npulse is a fluid which runs as readily into one mold 

inother. It can be made to fit the uniform of a storm 





trooper quite as snugly ; 1¢ habit of a Christian church 


I 


rocr. It is an ally of any cause that enables the individual 


to savor the joy of dedicating himself to something which 





Lhe NALION 


sccms greater and more valuable than his own smal! |if¢ 
This obvious truth is applied by the Nazis for their 
ends with conspicuous success, and it is natural that. 
nents of the Nazi cult should seek to convert the reli 






desires of men to the uses of democracy. But th 


accomplish this in only one way—by endowing d 







racy itself with emotional content and spiritual \ 





not by identifying it with any set religious faith. 






The struggle we are engaged upon is not a struge 


€ 






Christianity against paganism or of religion ag 





non-religion. It is a secular struggle to establish a 






in which men and women shall be free to vote and 






and speak as they choose; to follow the dictates of r 






rather than of blood; to use methods of discussion 






orderly decision rather than violence; to achieve 





nomic security and justice by their common effor 






follow the faith they prefer or to repudiate relis 





dogma altogether. This was what the struggle m« 






the countless men and women who, like my grand{ 






refused to accept Prussian tyranny in the last century; | 





cannot believe that it has lost that meaning today 
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The S gueeze on Mexico 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, November 22 
OME Congressional committee would do the coun- 
try a service by looking into army and navy pur- 
chases of oil. On September 5 the Navy Department 
ysened bids on a half-million barrels of fuel oil. The low 
d was 79 cents a barrel. The next bid was 87 cents. 
[he highest bid was 89 cents a barrel. The Navy De- 
urtment chose to buy the oil from the highest bidder. 
lhe highest bidder was Standard Oil. 
It may be that the Navy Department can prove that 
did not violate the law by paying 10 cents a barrel 
sre for fuel oil than was necessary. No doubt Standard 
Oil can prove, to its own satisfaction at least, that it 
vas justified in charging the navy 89 cents a barrel at a 
me when it was selling fuel oil to private companies at 
Q and 85 cents a barrel. More important than the ques- 
on of Standard’s patriotism and the Navy Department's 
isiness acumen is the light these facts, disclosed here 
yr the first time, throw on our relations with Mexico. 
The 87-cent bid was made by Harry Sinclair's Consolt- 
lated Oil Company and the 79-cent bid by Eastern States 


troleum, and both were offering Mexican oil. The 


Navy Department rejected their bids because it did not 


sh to buy Mexican oil, and in doing so it joined in 
boycott by which Standard Oil has been putting the 
leeze on Mexico. 
The result of the squeeze, now rapidly taking shape 
hind the scenes, is a settlement of the controversy be- 
veen Mexico and Standard Oil which will save the face 
f the former but register a victory for the latter. A five- 
man board will be set up, with two members named by 
the Mexican government, two by the oil companies, and 
i fifth satisfactory to both sides. This board will operate 
the expropriated properties, and a percentage of the 
roceeds will be set aside to pay back the investment of 
the private companies. The price will be fixed later, and 
arrangement will strongly resemble the proposals 
riginally made to Cardenas by Donald Richberg as 
ounsel for Standard Oil. At the end of the long-term 
perating contract, the properties will revert to Mexico 
unless there is a revolution in the meantime and 
Mexico reverts to the oil companies. 
This story is written in the belief that the good-will 
the people of Mexico is more important to our na- 
nal security than the good-will of the Standard Oil 
Company, and that if a Congressional spotlight could 
help put pressure on Standard Oil and ease pressure on 


Mexico, it would serve the best interests of both coun- 


tries. Since there is no diplomacy mor 
secret diplomacy ot oil, it 


only the main outlines of 
ing on since the Mexican government on March 18, 
The Mexican gov 


international boycott 


1938, expropriated the oil con 
ernment has been subjected to an 
organized by Standard Oil, and agencies of the Amert- 
can government have taken part in that boycott de spite 
our Good Neighbor policy 
Yet to be 

State Department itself played in putting the screws on 
Mexico. It may be that the Navy Department acted on 


answered 1s question what part the 


its own responsibility when it picked the highest bidder 


for its fucl-oil contract on September 5, but there 1s good 
rcason to think that it did not. The department's action 
was regarded in oil circles as a deliberate embargo on 
Mexican oil, punishing Harry Sinclair for breaking the 


di il 


united front” of the o1! companies and making a 
with Mexico. It also slammed the door on Eastern States 
pany which has 


brought down on itself the enmity of Standard Oil by 


Petroleum, an independent refining com 


rclining and marketing Mexican oil in this country 
Eastern States, though a small company, could have 
acted as a private yardstick-and-birchrod, TVA style, to 
protect the defense program from being gouged by 
Standard Oil. At one time 


bring legal action against the Navy Dx partment for re- 


Eastern States planned to 
jecting its low bid, but it finally decided against it and 
has given up bidding on navy contracts. A suit would 
have been very embarrassing to the government, as 
would a public protest from Harry Sinclair to the effect 
that he was being penalized for putting the Good Neigh 
bor policy into practice. Did the Navy Department run 
these risks without consultation with the State Depart- 
ment? I think not. 

Since September 5 and as a result of private repre- 
sentations the State Department has written the Navy 
Department saying that it may buy “settlement oil.” 
“Settlement oil” ts oil given any American oil company 
in settlement of its claims under expropriation. Only one 
American oil man has made a settlement and 1s getting 
“settlement oil,” and that is Harry Sinclair. The letter 
said nothing about non-expropriated Mexican oil, such as 
is being marketed here by Eastern States Petroleum under 
contract with the Mexican government. Why should there 
be an unofficial embargo on any kind of Mexican oil? 

Standard Oil, striving to make the embargo official, 


threw its full support to the bill to amend the Nationa! 





en Property Act introduced by Senator Sheppard. 
his bill, which passed the Senate, would have forbid- 
the sale of confiscated property in interstate of 
foreign commerce, and it defined confiscated property 
as property taken “by means of force by any foreign 
government, or by means of any law, decree, order, 
ordinance, or other act, direct or indirect” when payment 
is not provided “in a manner acceptable to the owncrs 
of the property so taken.” A fine of not more than 
$10,000 and imprisonment for not more than ten years 
were the penalties provided for those who “knowingly” 
old such goods. An item in Pearson and Allen's Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round first called public attention to 
the bill. The State Department objected to the measure, 
and after Majority Leader McCormack introduced the 
bill in the House, hearings were held by the House 
Judiciary Committee. It was amended to make embargoes 
on “confiscated property” discretionary with the Prest- 
nt, and the State Department said it had “no objec- 
tion” to the bill in that form though its trouble-making 
potentialities were still enormous. The fact that it was 
introduced by the majority leader and that an assistant to 
the party whip in the House helped line up votes for the 
measure raises the question of whether it had Adminis- 
tration support. On October 1, after a debate in which it 
was shown that the bill could be used to embargo prod- 
ucts from almost any country in the world, including 
England, it was narrowly defeated by a vote of 129 to 


123 in the House. 


Murra y to 


BY ROSE 


Atlantic City, N. ]., November 22 

HE C. I. O. convention was to a large extent a 
continuation of the recent political campaign, and 
like the campaign it ended in a triumph for de- 
racy. But the victory was not an easy one. The five- 
convention was adjudged by many veteran observers 
of the most turbulent and exciting gatherings in 
labor history, not excepting the memorable 

of L. convention in 1935, when in the same At- 

tic City auditorium the plan for starting a C. I. O. 
conceived, The turbulence and excitement sprang 


m fundamental issues—issues so charged with dyna- 


that, if they had been allowed to explode, they 
‘ht well have buried most of labor's extraordinary 
ns of the past five years under an avalanche of fac- 
sm and bad temper. This was avoided by only a 

! much of the credit is due to Sidney 


organizations for which he spoke. 
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It would be interesting to know the full extent of th 
unofhicial boycott against Mexico and to know just ho 
many of our laws are broken in the process. It is know: 
that Mexico found that it could not buy ethyl to mi 
with its gasoline or tankers to carry it; nor could it fin 
companies willing to sell equipment for refining it, or 
even second-hand dealers from whom to buy old equi 
ment. Sixteen American supply companies—their names 
are known—refused cash orders from the Mexican gov 
ernment for $50,000,000 worth of oil equipment and 
supplies, and helped drive Mexico into its barter dea! 
with Germany. 

The shutting off of foreign markets by the war ha 
been the final blow to Mexico's hope of itself operatin 
the expropriated oil companies. Mexico needs an Expor' 
Import Bank loan, but will get none until it has made it 
peace with Standard Oil. Camacho is no Cardenas, ar 
there was heavy bidding between him and- Almazan { 
Standard Oil's favor after the Mexican elections and b 
fore our own. Almazan and Willkie were the choices o! 
oil, but even under Mr. Roosevelt, Standard Oil is n 
without its influence. The oil experts of the Defen 
Commission are all drawn from Standard Oil or She! 
or the Rockefeller—du Pont Ethyl Corporation. There ar: 
no independents among them. And in a position 
power in the State Department until a few days ago w 
Joseph E. Davies, special assistant to Secretary Hull 
Mr. Davies is a law partner of Donald Richberg, coun 
for Standard Oil. 


the Rescue 
M. STEIN 


It was a foregone conclusion that John L. Ley 
would resign from the C. I. O. presidency. He had to 
so in order to save his face with the American peop 
The very elements which applauded his indorsement « 
Wendell Willkie insisted in the press and otherw 
that he keep his promise to resign. The nature ai 
source of some of this insistence had all the earmarks 
an effort on the part of Willkie supporters to salvag¢ 
least a minor victory from their campaign efforts, 
by the same token added to the grievousness of Lew: 
error. But if Lewis was surely going to resign from o! 
fice, was he also going to abdicate his power? That w 
the moot question, and those who knew Lewis were « 
tain the answer was no. 

Under these circumstances, who was to be his su 
cessor? Phil Murray was the logical man to lead ¢! 
C. I. O., but Phil Murray would not be a Charlie M 


Carthy. He would accept the office only on condition th 
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be given a free hand to direct the affairs of 


nization. This included a free hand in cleaning out 


=< 


1 


ulled left-wing elements from positions of power. 
vis refused to make any promises, and the left-wing- 
moved heaven and earth to keep him from making 
h commitments. They did not attempt to urge or 
vise him; their method, a successful one up to this 
ie, was to flatter and feed his ego. With this aim they 
rried on a continuous demonstration to the tune of 
wis is our leader,’’ and carried it to such nauseating 
ths that in the end it defeated its own purpose. 
When on the second day of the convention Phil Mur- 
announced that he had a right “‘to make a decision 
in a while” and that it was his decision not to stand 
a candidate for the presidency, the left-wingers’ 
for the “leader” rose to new heights. It looked 
if the new president would be chosen by Lewis from 
ng his lesser satellites to serve as his mouthpiece and 
ge. He could have done it, for the left-wingers and 
is payrollers composed a vast majority of the con- 
} 


; ! + - * | re | 5 + . 
ion delegates. The way was further paved for this 


tuality when at the close of the second day Lewis 


thing attack on the Amalgamated Cloth- 
's, virtually challenging them to F 

[. O. Had the Amalgamated accepte« 
Textile and Rubber Workers’ unions would 
gone along with them, and other organi- 
as the automobile and aluminum workers 
wholesale and retail employees, would have been 
wide open. There would also have been wholesale 
tion of membership from steel and other unions, 
iding those miners’ locals which do not have the 
k-off of dues. This desperately irresponsible gesture 

Lewis's amazed even his closest friends. 
alls were promptly issued for caucuses in which 
egates of all the unions siding with the Amalgamated 
rticipated. The strategy they decided on was to re- 
in inside the C. I. O. and to carry to the floor the 
ht for a greater degree of democracy, for a declara- 
n against Communists, and for the drafting of Mur- 
for the presidency. Hillman was hastily summoned 

mm Washington to serve as their spokesman. 

The situation was a delicate one. Lewis still had the 
egates and could shove them about like pawns on a 
ssboard. But Hillman had all the aces. He had the 
sident of the United States behind him. The demon- 
ration of independence staged by labor throughout the 
ntry on November 5 was smartingly fresh in every- 
s mind, especially Lewis's, and Hillman addressed 
mself to those workers far more than to the delegates 
ing him. The organizations most vociferous in their 


pport of Lewis not only were known to be tinged with 
mmunism but, as Lewis well knew, represented in- 
flated memberships and empty treasuries. To win with 


their aid would have been a sham victory, and would 


what Murr: 


lhat evening a 


termed the tissue 


politics \ 
I 


drawn up; it w. 


following morning and adopted a 


I 
ymmutt 


Kennedy, chairman of the 


to eliminate debate on it 
uncertain terms that the C. 
emanating from totalitarianism, dictatorships, 


eign ideologies such as Nazism, Communism 


Fascism.’ Agreement, too, was reached upon th 


! 
attempt to amend the constitution 
power of the president and vest g 
\ » executive board. After these condit 
were met, agreed to a 
measure of was restored, 


1 fron 


, 
Wweves in sucl 


“a dying glad 
the miners’ unio 
the C. I. O 
pulate his machine } 


Last. OB pre sident a year hence. But this 


ikely, for Lewis is playing for bigger stakes. H¢ 


political ambitions, and it was these that led him 


into the complicated struggle in which he lost the first 
round. He will not give up. Neither will he shrink fror 
making an alliance with any group on the right or lef 


if he thinks it will serve his purpose. Temporarily his 
path has been blocked. Whether he can be indefinitely 
checkmated depends upon developments about whic! 
the most daring tightrope walkers in journalism woul: 
hardly venture to make a prediction. 

Much will depend upon what Phil Murray can accom- 
plish in the coming year. His path is a difficult one, ar 
he will tread it cautiously. But his aims, however cau- 
tiously carried out, will entail riddance of many left- 
wingers or the relegation of them to minor positions. 
This will inevitably give rise to knifing by these elements, 
with the result that progress will be impeded. And if, 
as is quite likely, Lewis chooses to use these elements as 
his hatchet men in a drive for political support among 
dissidents, he will not lift a finger to stop them fron 
] 


annoying his successor. Also hindering Murray's drive 


toward his chief objective, which is to organize the un- 
organized, is the demand for unity between C. I. O. and 


A. F. oe 


elements outside labor's ranks. 


from the press, the government, and many 








526 


This demand springs from a mixture of ignorance 
and wishful thinking. Unity in labor's ranks is desirable, 
and no one is better aware of it than the C. I. O.’s new 


president. But unity in the conventional sense is a virtual 


I 
impossibility at this time. The cleavages between the two 
branches of labor are fundamental, and it will take years 
and the most expert treatment to eliminate them. All 
that can be done now 1s to clear the atmosphere of hos- 
tility and make it possible for representatives of both 
groups to cooperate On minor specific issues. This setting 


has be 


ray’s election, and it will probably be maintained and 


n created to some extent by the very fact of Mur- 


extended save where left-wing sabotage prevents it. 
The convention marks a sharp turning-point in the 
C. I. O.’s course. Whether or not it is a turn for the 
better will depend upon at least three major factors: 
1. What the government does. If the government 
will safeguard and enforce existing social legislation, if 
it will give labor a greater voice than at present in the 


national defense program, if it will keep open the chan- 





Social Strains 
HE British and French declaration of war, in 
September, 1939, which had not been expected 
by Hitler after the signing of the Russo-German 


pact, seriously disturbed the Axis time-table and pro- 


ed unwelcome consequences. Hitler was compelled 


aué 


to set about the creation of a stable system of Balkan 
alliances and the organization of his Lebensraum in that 
region while the war was going on. He had intended to 
do this before the outbreak of hostilities. The “phony” 
stage of the war, on his side, represented the time re- 
quired for the maturing of his armament effort. His 
peace proposals” of the early months had their origin 
in the dislocation of his diplomatic effort in the Balkans. 
As the result of all this, he has not been able to build 
sufficient pressure against the Soviet Union and 
‘Turkey to insure his free passage toward Suez. That 
failure, now that France has fallen, has necessarily 
placed untimely burdens upon the Axis sea power, Italy. 
Lhis dislocation, I shall try to show, has had further 
consequences. Hitler has had no time to ease off the 


il strains which have now been brought, by the very 


extension of his physical grasp and by the incidence of 
burdens within it, into the very heart of his problem. 
Another effect has been the introduction of a certain 


disharmony of strat gic ideas within the Axis itself. 


The Indivisible War—II 


BY RALPH BATES 
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nels of civil liberty, and if it will cooperate with labo: 


in planning to prevent a probable economic débicle wh 
war orders have to be replaced by orders for mass 

sumption, the conditions against which Lewis, with 
good deal of justification, cried out will be remedi 

This will close the door to an attempt on his part to lea 
a crusade in the name of the “fifty-two million shrun! 

bellies.”’ 

2. Whether or not this country becomes involved 
War. 

3. This above all—whether the millions of wor! 
in mines, mills, shops, and factories remain alert to th 
responsibility as citizens and producers in a democra 
They have scored two major victories—on Election | 
and in Atlantic City. By these victories they have gai: 
the leadership and the instrumentalities with which 
safeguard and improve American democracy, and wit! 
its framework their own economic condition. But 
task of maintaining their gains and adding to then 


still ahead. 


Mussolini, unwilling to surrender influence in 
Balkans to Hitler, is nevertheless compelled to ac 
ate, as it were, the German advance toward Asia Min 
So far as Italy is concerned, the Balkan campaign, 
cluding the Greek adventure—in part an insurar 
against German domination in that region—chiefly 1 
resents an effort to spread out the British naval for 
and so to make possible an avoidance of major batt 

Provided the Soviet Union does not advise Turke\ 
yicld to German demands, the utmost the Axis 
speedily do is to render Britain's control of the Acg 
and eastern Mediterranean somewhat more difficult. $ 
much would be accomplished by a German advat 
against Greece through Bulgaria and the consequ 
defeat of Greece. From such an outcome, however, I 
would derive only partial relief, at the expense of { 
ther subordinating itself to German control. Costly 
nerve-racking burdens, increasing the unpopularity 
the war among the Italian people, would still have | 
be borne. 

It is a commonplace that the Italian war is based up 
a deficient industry. A few of the notorious lacks m 
have been removed by the conquest of France and G 
man access to Spain. But even if these needs have b 
fully satisfied, the initial impact of Italian equipmen' 
in all departments, must have something like decis: 


effect, for it cannot easily be replaced except by calling 
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mn German industry. The incorporation of Europe 
to a functioning economy would put arms and other 
lucts at Mussolini's disposal, but this takes time. 

1 supplies from the conquered and subordinate 

I 


itries may turn out to be insufficient to quell the 


no 
tis 


| lemented from the nearest sources, in Africa, with- 


discontent if the war endures. They cannot be 
risking battle. 
It is here that one perceives the social strains that 


ve been exacerbated by the new turn in the war. A 


rvey of Italian conditions cannot be given here. It ts 


licient to say that the living standards of the Italian 


rking class are almost the lowest in Europe, being 
e higher, in terms of real income per occupied per- 
than those of the Soviet Union, while many of the 
il services enjoyed in the latter country are absent 
Italy. In comparison with pre-1914 levels the income 
the Italian workman has declined by about 12 per 
Working hours have decreased, but there is little 
ibility that their necessary lengthening would so aug- 
t output that catastrophic losses of equipment could 
kly be made good. In Italy there are no reserves of 
or half idle plants as there were in Britain. War in- 
ibly lowers the standard of living, and Mussolini has 
h less latitude in this respect than his partner. Italian 
ulture rests upon a completely outmoded form of 
luction. The proof is in the fact that the hard-work- 
peasant, as devoted an agricultor as any in Europe, 
» a productivity index of much less than half that of 
British field laborer. Among the defects of the system 
the subdivision of land, high rents, bureaucratic im- 
tion, burdensome taxes, insufficient capital, and the 
innous meddling of the Fascisti. 
In addition, Italy has been at war, actively, since 1935, 
th only one apprehensive interval of a year. This 
raws attention to the most striking difference between 
present war and that of 1914-18. There is an easily 
gnizable sense in which the first World War sprang 
t of the blue.” Its origin lay in the same social 
laise; its preparation was as real, of course, but did 
throw so much strain upon society, either in the 
nomic or in the political domain. That war began 
th a tremendous explosion and ended with minor 
and revolutions. The present conflict began with 
il wars and revolutions and with constant political 
rugglcs that exposed the roles of classes. The sudden 
lapse of France was due, for instance, to the existence 
. state of affairs not totally unlike that which threat- 
d in 1917, and which, fundamentally, only the ar- 
| of the American armies staved off. In France as in 
itain a very large section of the privileged classes had 
desire to “drive the workers into the maclstrom of 
The dominant mood of those classes, indeed, was 


inst the war. When they entered, they did so half- 


dly, under the compulsion of the popular m 
watch the d 
rests tha 
ism, whether simple or revoluts 
lovements of dissent in general with ily and ¢ 
many, together with similar movements in the conqu 


countries, will be much more rapid than would ot! 


wise be the case. Indeed, pe litical stresses, since tl 


rs l, 1] 


were sect up b fore the war, will manifest thems 


more quickly in all countries. In Britain, defended by 


power, where the Labor movement had not fall 


under Communist influence—at an earlier stage a ft 


fortune—tresistance was given n¢ r by the over 
throw of the Chamberlain government, which was recog- 
nized by Labor as peculiarly re ponsibl for the war. 


If we now examine the situation encountered by 


Hitler at the Atlantic end of his Eur ypean line, \ 


shall see that the social circumstances which Franco mi 


dominate are hindering the Axis. Those conflicts of 


} 


society which at on stage of their deve lopm nt cleared 


obstacles from the Axis path have there erect d ne 
checks. That Franco has no real liberty of decision what 
soever is true, I believe, for in the last resort the fall of 
France has placed Spain under German dictatorship. He 
cannot be kept out of the war by any other means than 
the infliction of defeats upon the Axis. In that respect 
Taranto was a far more powerful argument than any 
other that could have been devised. But while Franco 
must obey the Axis, the dictators must also take account 
of realities. 

We do not know what occurred when Franco and 
Hitler recently met, but it seems to me that the undying 
optimism about Franco which one observes in certain 
quarters is misplaced. Let us consider what aid Hitler 
might have asked. But first it must be noted that the 
distinction between active and permissive aid which 
some have made is not one open to Franco. To concede 
Hitler any minimum form of military aid is to mal 
inevitable the imposition of sanctions that could not be 
greater if he granted the maximum. 

The Spanish dictator's military resources are fechle 
when compared with those of Germany. He might, how- 
ever, join in an attack upon Gibraltar, add his weak 
navy to the Italian, harass Mediterranean lines of com- 
munication with his small air force, and by troop move- 
ments in Morocco suggest to recusant Frenchmen that 
acquiescence would be advisable. He could grant sub- 


marine bases on the Atlantic coast and in the Canary 


Islands. These aids, however, are subordinate to the 


immediate strategic intention of spreading out the Brit- 
ish field of naval operations. Hitler will have taken the 
Remembering the 


long view. Napoleonic campaigns he 


may have decided that the paralysis of Portugal, still in 











British orbit, and the fortification of points of de- 
barcation elsewhere in the Iberian peninsula are worthy 
objectives. During the first World War, in fact, the 
German government made overtures to Spain concerning 
the future status of Portugal. Spain ts incapable of offer- 
ing economic aid in its present condition. The war 
materials which it possesses are presumably at Hitler's 
disposal already, though restoration of the Spanish in- 
dustrial machine would certainly enable the Axis to 
obtain some new supplies of munitions and equipment. 


Diy 


I 
assist in the fascist penetration of Latin America. 


lomatically and politically Franco can, and does, 


Madrid has good reasons for non-compliance at this 
moment. Franco must have pointed out that to suffer the 
effects of a total blockade for any great length of time 
would be disastrous for him. He must have argued that 
the investment of Gibraltar demands precisely that 
breaking of British sea power which the enterprise ts 
intended to accomplish, and that since his heavy indus- 
tries are all situated near the coast of Spain he would 
be running additional hazards. What is most likely, 
therefore, is that Franco declared that his entry, since 
it must be timed with precision, was conditional upon 
three things. He will have no power to enforce them, 
but I suggest they are these: that the Axis left wing in 
the Balkans and Asia Minor be developed; that the 
British navy be weakened; and that the economic organt- 
zation of the New Europe be carried further toward 
completion, so that economic privation in Spain may be 
reduced. (“In the meantime,” Hitler probably said to 
Franco, “get what help you can elsewhere.” ) 

There is the crux of the immediate problem confront- 
ing the Axis, for the destruction of Gibraltar as a naval 
base and the closing of the straits are themselves neces- 

measures for the fulfilment of these other condi- 
tions. Any assault upon Gibraltar, backed by air power, 
uuld render it useless as a base even though its conquest 
proved to be extremely difficult. Its fall, or even its invest- 
ment, would energize, as it were, all that comparatively 
weak network of Axis and French bases which is spread 
out over the entire Mediterranean. 

It is pertinent to ask which victory, a British or a 
German, Franco would naturally desire. The answer is 
clear. Unless the British authorities could promise a 
perpetuity of reactionary governments willing to sustain 
his or any comparable regime, the Spanish dictator must 
prefer a German victory, for that is by far the best guar- 
anty his dictatorship can obtain. A detailed study of 


| 
Spanish politics since the cessation of Republican resist- 
ance would show that the “pro-British” forces among 
the reactionary ruling classes are unlikely to obtain 
power now that France has fallen, whatever may be the 
favors shown to Franco by Britain. These people—high 
ranking ecclesiastics, great landlords, Catalan and 


Basque industrialists, and a few gencrals—-were able to 
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show some hostility to the pro-Axis Phalanx only s 
long as German troops were not in proximity to th 
frontier. They have no backing whatsoever among th 
repressed workers and peasantry. They desire nothing 
more than to safeguard their own privileges by easing 
social tensions. It was for that reason that they support: 
Franco and his Axis allies, just as they had been pro 
German during the first World War. At present th 
are willing to urge caution upon Franco lest he cause 
much discontent that no repression will contain it. Th 
dislike fascism as a political system and regret that t] 
Phalanx is so unreasonable as to entertain an ideok 
instead of being content to oppress in the old-fashior 
way. They are nevertheless astute enough to realize t! 
if the Phalanx were destroyed their own dominat 
would disappear. 

Every Axis victory has strengthened the Phalanx 
the ruling party; the accession to power of the int 
ventionist Serrano Sufer in recent weeks and the d 
missal of the pro-British Foreign Minister were broug 
about by the French defeat. Sufer’s party depends f 
its very existence upon collaboration with the Axis a: 
the continued violent repression of the Spanish peop! 
There is, therefore, only one ally Britain can obtain i: 
Spain, the people themselves, and to win their help 
new domestic and foreign policy is essential. The ne 
sity for correct relations with the Spanish people wi 
be seen if we take note of the most pressing of Britain 
needs, that is, the occupation of all the Spanish hint 
land lying within a fairly inclusive arc based up 
Gibraltar in order to prevent the closing of the straits 
which might be accomplished without the capture of 
Gibraltar itself. 


In France despair will diminish as British resistan 
continues, the demoralization of the working class wil! 
disappear, exhaustion will give place to expectancy. And 
conclusions, inescapable now, will be drawn by tl 
French people as to the identity of the real betrayers ot 
France. The Riom trials, by the significant absence fron 
the dock of the prosecution itself, will make this in 
evitable. 

It is incorrect to assume that the imposition of dicta 
torship by Vichy was an attempt to curry favor with th 
Axis. Its object was solely to maintain the rule of a 
group of fascist imperialists, who hoped, by collabor: 
tion against Britain, to save some part of the French 
Empire. Vichy cannot obtain peace, or any relief attend 
ant upon peace, for that would involve a transferen 
of territories impossible to Vichy and Berlin alike. Th 
only maneuver to which Laval can have recourse is th 
futile one of attempting to incorporate France into 4 
Latin bloc. The consequence of all this is that his dicta 
torship, which is utterly without popular support, 1s 


bound to appear, not as the melancholy price of defeat, 
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but as the macabre guaranty of 
mited number of Frenchmen. 
A new direction will be given 

struggle, both now and in the 


feeblement. The classical probl 


; not only to achieve unity of politica 
, 


two great WOrking-class p 


parti 
iherence of the peasantry. The German 

vhich reach France through Vichy, now fall equally 

ily on the lower middle class, the working class, against Italy: up solitical, the 


nd the peasantry. In fact, as time goes on, a greater limited appeals based upon the desire to 
rden may be borne by the agricultural population than pertalist democracy. The appeal to profound r con 


any other. The lifeless and stifling bureaucratic ad- tions of democracy is essential if Britain ts to land armi 


inistration was one of the most striking things in pre- upon the Continent, since the French and Spanish people, 
var France. The present state of affairs will further for example, cannot be expected to follow government 


scredit that bureaucracy, which had been the very whose treasons have brought so much distress to ther 


mbol of the old, outmoded repul lic. If we compare This is not merely a “political” view. The enormity 
he contemporary situation of France with that of 1848, of the tasks confronting London and the overwhelming 
shall note suggestive contrasts. In that epoch the first superiority which the Axis possesses make it a questios 
step toward the victory of Bonaparte and imperial resto- of the very survival of Britain as a free nation. Popular 
tion was the isolated action, and defeat, of the urban optimism, based almost wholly upon the magnificent 
orking class in May and June. In the contemporary fortitude of London, is entirely unjustified. Britain can 
riod the dense city populations of the north, now suf- win, but revolutionary changes in its policy are quite as 


ering from unemployment and the German occupation, necessary as a great acceleration of American aid. 


] ’ / 
+ 


vill probably enter any movement of dissent last, that is [The first part of Mr. Bates’s article was publishe 
t 


say, when German domination is withdrawn—by which last week. The conclusion, on the war's effect on the 


e the peasantry and smaller urban concentrations British social structure, will appear in an early issue.) 
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Vatican-Axis Diplomacy 


BY GEORGE LA PIANA 


HE American public has long entertained such 

exaggerated notions of the influence of the Roman 

Catholic church on political and social institutions 
throughout the Christian world that many non-Catholics 
are fearful of the part the Vatican may play in Europe 
after the present war is over. They already see the great 
dictatorial triumvirate of Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco, 
with Pétain as a weak fourth, kneeling before the papal 
throne and receiving the blessing of Pius XII for the 
final great crusade against the three-headed monster of 
communism, Judaism, and liberalism. Among Catholics 
there are some who, having no faith in Hitler, prefer to 
think that a Latin bloc is in the offing, a Mussolini- 
Franco-Pétain coalition surrounded by such minor figures 
as Salazar of Portugal and the flock of South American 


dictators soon to be installed under the aegis of the 


Spanish caudillo. This Latin bloc, thoroughly Catholic, 
ipheld by legions of bishops and priests and friars 


under the direction of the Vatican, will, in their vision, 
gather irresistible strength, rebaptize the Germans in 
Catholic waters, destroy the work of the Reformation 
which “dechristianized” them, and build a new and 
potent Catholic civilization. 
lurning from these speculations about the future to 
present facts, we find that though the Papacy has con- 
demned the totalitarian ideologies in so far as they affect 
religion and the church, it has in practice been more than 
eager to collaborate with the dictators. And the dictators 
have felt free to use the whip any time that the Vatican, 
taking seriously its rights as a sovereign state, has as- 
sumed an independent attitude. In their respective coun- 
tries they have kept the Catholic church under strict 
control. A glance at the course of events since last March 
will bring home to those who cherish illusions about the 
Vatican's power what part the Papacy is really playing 
in world affairs 
On March 11, 1940, the German Foreign Minister, 
Ribl ntroj 
XII. This visit took place a few days before 
ting between Hitler and Mussolini at the Bren- 


» was received at the Vatican by 


iss and a few weeks before the great German 
on the western front. For over a month the 
radio station had been denouncing German 
ities against tl Catholics in Poland It seemed plain 
Hitler, annoyed by this attack, was making a ges- 


ture of appeasement toward the Vatican, perhaps for 


radio station expressed the hope that “Ribbentrop’s visit 
would mark the end of tension and the beginning of a 
period of collaboration such as was desired by al! 
not least by German Catholics and the ecclesiasti 
hierarchy.” Convinced that the Fuhrer was in desperate 
need of conciliating the German Catholics, the Vatica: 
thought the time had come to strike a hard bargain. 

Hitler's unpardonable sin was his agreement with 
Stalin by which half of Catholic Poland was returned t 
Soviet Russia. On top of this came his harsh treatment 
of bishops and priests in the German-occupied Polis! 
provinces. On this point Pius XII must have forceful 
spoken his mind to the German envoy. Ribbentrop, wit 
the brazen face of a former salesman of champagn 
tried to persuade the Pope that Germany, after settlin, 
affairs in the West, would again turn on Russia. Vatica: 
circles were thrilled; they compared Hitler to Henry I\ 
kneeling before Gregory VII. His surrender, they said 
was “the nearest approach to a temporal power goin; 
to Canossa that has ever been seen in recent times 
(New York Tzmes, March 12). But Pius XII placed n 
confidence in Nazi promises and made it clear that th 
time actual, tangible concessions were the price of pea 
Ribbentrop balked; he knew that while Hitler want: 
the Vatican’s silence, he would not pay for it with any 
thing more than empty words. After a long conferen 
with the Duce, Ribbentrop went back to Berlin, h 
mission apparently a failure. 

The Pope, still sure of having in his hand a trump 
card against Hitler, continued his veiled criticism ot! 
Nazi Germany in a Latin sermon preached at Sain 
Peter's on Easter Sunday and, three days later, in 
address to the usual crowd of newly married coupl: 
who in Italy get a free trip to Rome. On March 19 ai 
Associated Press dispatch from Vatican City announced 
the imminent conclusion of a new agreement betwee: 
the Papal Nuncio in Berlin and Hitler’s government 
The announcement even specified that in this new agr 
ment the state would assume the burden of the financia 
support of parochial institutions. But by the end « 
March the bubble had burst: the Nuncio was refus: 
permission to visit Poland. On April 3 the Vatican radi 
station resumed its attacks on German “idolatry.” Hitle: 
answered by closing more Catholic schools and church 
and sending more priests to concentration camps. 

Meanwhile, the meeting at the Brenner Pass had take: 


Vatica 
sh ni 


WI 


Germ 


the m 


pectin 
public 


harp 


Queer 


War an 


Allied 


place, and the task of bringing the Vatican to reason wa France 
intrusted to Mussolini. As early as March 23 the Rom Pontiff 


the sake of greater internal unity in Germany, before 
starting the « mpaign against the Allies. The Vatican 
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respondent of the New York Times had written that 
while “the international policies of the Holy See and of 
- Fascist regime had on the whole taken parallel lines 
1ce the outbreak of the war in September,” now “a 
rm had broken.” The invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
y did not evoke comment from the Pope, but the daily 
ran of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, piously 
marked, “There are only 2,000 Catholics in Norway; 
‘efore, although the moral aspect is severely judged, 
m the practical point of view the Holy See must keep 
nind the 30,000,000 German Catholics.” The Osser- 
re was then the only newspaper in Italy which pub- 
ed the war bulletins of the Allies or criticized the 
eich in its editorials. Within a few days its circulation 
k an incredible jump from 20,000 to 150,000 copies. 
[he Fascist press began to thunder against the Vatican 
per, and on May 7 the Fascist government sent the 
itican a warning not to allow the Osservatore to pub- 
h news not printed by the Italian dailies. 
When Holland and Belgium were invaded by the 
rman armies, Pius XII thought it advisable to avoid 
mistake made in 1914 by his predecessor, who, ex- 
ting a quick German victory, had refrained from any 
iblic declaration and thereby exposed the Holy See to 
rp criticism. This time Pius XII sent telegrams to the 
Jueen of the Netherlands and the King of the Belgians 
ressing his disapproval of the invasion of neutral 
ites and bestowing his blessing on their armies. 
Hitler paid no attention to the papal gesture. Why 
ild he? At his command the bells of all Catholic 
irches from Cologne to Danzig and from Hamburg 
Vienna peeled joyously for three days to celebrate the 
ihrer’s triumphs, and bishops and clergymen uttered 
emn thanks. His partner, the Duce, could look after 
> Pope. The Duce acted quickly. The papal Secretariat 
State received what was virtually an ultimatum, and 
e Fascist press reveled in painting the Pope as “the 
ly of the Jews, of Free Masonry, of the democracies, 
1, last but not least, of the English Protestants” (New 
tk Times, May 18). 
The Vatican capitulated. After May 16 all political 
ws and comments were banned from the columns of 
he Osservatore; by May 20 its circulation had dropped 
to a few hundred copies; the paper “for all practical pur- 
(New York Times, May 21). 


s had ceased to exist” 


rom that time on the Pope has carefully avoided saying 


nything which could be interpreted as even indirect 

riticism of the Axis. 

On June 2, when the Battle of France was approach- 
its disastrous conclusion, the Pope, addressing the 

rdinals, made an appeal to the nations to humanize 

ir and “extended his paternal love to the Germans and 

attack on 


France by Mussolini was said to have much upset the 


Allied peoples.” The imminent 


pre strate 


Pontiff, and according to the Rome correspondent of 


the New York 

peal to Mussolini 

letter is not 

posed to have been written 
Duce n 

the wastebasket, for on June 11 the hero: 


] ] ] » 
airead Caled by Cx 


Emperor of Austria, th t have thrown 


Tatican was sat 
> SSSCEve 
At the sam 
ration Wa give 
tude and the 


Sel Italian clergy 


| 
Catholics.” 


arate from 
(These words ay peared as a 


tion from semt-official Vatican sources in the } 


Times of June 12.) As a matter of fact, several It 
bishops immediately published patriotic pastoral 
urging their flock “to lift our reverent thoughts 
ever victorious King and Emperor and to the und 
Duce: may God bless and protect him” (letter of 
Archbishop of Gorizia, June 16). Cardinal Shustes 
Milan visited the military barracks, assured the soldi 
that “God was with them,” and distributed bl 


The Ji 


sol di rs 


medals “to bring luck to the Italian armies.’ 


pe riodical Crvilta Cattolica urged the same 
shed their blood for the cause blessed by their religion.” 
Now it is well known that in the famous Concordat of 
1929 the Holy See renewed to all Italian ecclesiastics 
against 

How, 
then, could the Vatican separate its attitude and respon 
sibility from those of the Italian cardinals, bishops, and 


and members of religious orders the prohibition 


taking part in political contests or manifestations 


pricsts, who were not only taking part in political and 
war propaganda but sanctioning in the name of God the 
Fascist policy of aggression? 

Another violation of the Lateran agreement, this time 
by Mussolini, was the refusal of the Fascist govetnment 
to respect the diplomatic prerogatives of the representa- 
tives of belligerent countries accredited to the Vatican 
and residing in Italian territory. Shortly afterward 
(June 27) it was announced from Rome that thirty 
Italian bishops had sent a message to Mussolini urging 
unfailing victory of our army” by 
and declaring that 


the conquest of the Holy Land would 


him “to crown the 


planting the Italian flag in Palestine, 


harmony between the civilized people 
Christian Rome.” Incidentally, it was sugge 
Pope be given a share in the government of Palestine 
Vatican circles rejoiced over the emergence of Marshal 
Pétain as the new “dictator” of defeated France. The 
Osservatore Romano published from July 8 on a serics 
of culogies of the old Marshal padded with political, 
social, and moral discussions of the “principle of 
thority.” 
aims of the dictatorships coincided with those of the 


It admitted that from this point of view the 
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church. Quoting a statement of Salazar, the Portuguese Mussolini, of Franco, of M. Laval? Among those 




































dictator, that “the authoritarian regimes have the purpose advocate this Latin bloc the most outspoken are 
of creating a civic conscience as a way to create a moral Spanish writers and a few of Franco’s henchmen o 
conscience,” the Osservatore remarked that “such are Spain. To the Spaniards, as they state without mi: 
also the desire, aspiration, and program of the church” words, the bloc would offer the opportunity to 1 
(New York Times, July 19). In the same article the quer their lost empire in South America and the P! 
di:mes’s Rome correspondent wrote that “German For- pines; this is as far as their Catholicism goes. 
eign Office circles expressed marked satisfaction over The American Catholic press, which up to yest 
what they regarded as a complete about-face by the lavished its praises on Mussolini, and the ¢ 
Vatican in its position toward totalitarian states.” bishops and priests who used to think that the | 

Those were the days when the Axis and the Vatican model of the “corporative state” could be graft 
expected the imminent surrender of England. But when American democracy are busy telling us now th 
England, far from giving up the struggle, appeared dictatorships have on their agenda the complete er 
more than ever determined to go on, it dawned upon tion of the church and Christianity. But their fea: 
the Vatican that the last word about the new European the church, as an organization at least, are pro 
order had not yet been said. The Pope remembered then groundless. The dictators know well that durin 
that there are several million Catholics in the British centuries of the so-called union of the Throne with 
Empire and that millions of American Catholics share Altar the church was the most solid support of al 
the feelings of their English coreligionists. They de- monarchies, and they expect it to perform the 
served at least a hint that the Holy Sce had not yet sold noble function in the totalitarian regimes. They | 
out to the Axis. Hence on October 18 the Vatican radio how they can induce it to—by the offer of temporal 
station in a broadcast in the Enelish laneuage com- vantages combined with threats and force. The cl 
plained that “the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine were be- in its turn, professing now complete indifference t: 
ing tried in the fire of cruel persecution,” that they were any form of government, a principle which in pr 
“under the heavy rule of the Nazis, who are using every often becomes sheer moral opportunism, does not 
means to indocirinate them with the pernicious aberra- adverse to being so used, provided, of course, that 
tions of their party’s philosophy of life.” One wonders, so-called “rights of the church” are respected, at | 
perhaps, why the Vatican chose to unburden itself to in appearance—a sad prospect, indeed, for the Vat 
the English and the far-away Americans rather than to the “greatest moral and spiritual power in the world 
address its complaints in German, Italian, or French to 
t! more directly connected with the affair. ‘ ‘ 

n the Vatican find much cause for satisfaction Within the Gates 

in the turn of events in Spain. Franco refuses to accept 
t Vatican's terms for a Concordat: he stubbornly oo ee ae, 


<7 , CCORDING reliminary ports 1e most 
fl i SHOPS for the Spanish church; 1 to I , y as & tS, th ° . 











; ; , a effort of extreme rightists in this country to 
brother-in-law and Forcign Minister, Serrano Suner, Re ae od - y 
R aa 7 greater unity has misfired rather badly. The week beg 
\ nin Kol 1a diplomatic mission, refused to pay - ~ . 
— The V ef ae Sunday, November 17, was set aside by a majority of 
t to the Pope. Th atican made known through : , ; 
& more influential leaders for a conference to be held in ‘ 
a < mmunication n t] () rpat é 4 1) i N = a : 
, : 2 ; K no that his cago. Moseley, Winrod, True, Hunter, Jung, Edmor 
lolit much atfect y the Sp ‘ 
a 1 by the Spanish lack of Dilling, and a number of lesser lights were expect 
a 3 ) ; , . ap ‘ F 
coul and on November 20 the Vatican radio was participate. But the first session, held Sunday afternoon 
ae ) . 1} | ! ? : F . ‘ P 
reported to have mildly rebuked the Spanish newspaper small room in the Chicago Gospel Tabernacle, was at 
A r for stating that German National Socialism was by only eight persons, among whom were Donald Sh« 
I ntradictory to Christian ideals. the National Gentile League, Edward James Smythe ot 
| of t facts what can the Vatican expect ’rotestant War Veterans, and Olov Tietzow of the Amer 
; IEN S os ' 
{ Gnal ts 1 of the Axis or even from a hypo- Guard. Colonel E. N. Sanctuary of the American Chri 
' er , ry » know ‘ J iance Ag 
| Past experience with the Axis leaves Defenders, formerly known as the World Alliance | 
ge py ae ; jewish Aggressiveness, arrived at the tabernacle late in 
! out th ure; the church would continue : oO : 
ae ; , afternoon but left after a few minutes. 
to | | n ti 1, subservicnt to the interests of . ; ‘ " 
the N ' ' ‘ he] bl 7 Late Sunday evening the delegates discovered that \ 
Jazi an cist states. As for the Latin bloc, 1f one a . 
Dies had been in Chicago for more than twenty-four | 
yrants that it could | me a reality after the st ) i ; : 
? ; ; 1¢ destruction and that he had announced his intention of investig 
ritus! ] f twould | . , pa : 
of the British Em, it would be a bloc of totalitarian organizations proselyting for Nazism. That sealed the fat 
s Prue, at | that Catholicism would be a the conference. Although the self-styled “Christian pati 
; | ; ; P ’ +} ‘ ] +] ] . ] c . . 
vital f olicies of the bloc. continued to meet for informal discussions, they aband 


But what kind of Catholi 1—the Catholicism of their original purpose of formulating a plan for un 
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tion, On Tuesday it was decided that the conference would 
.djourned the following evening 
It is interesting to discover that the greater part of the 
{ matter on hand for distribution to the delegates was 
Catholic rather than anti-Semitic 
Lincoln's Vow Against the Catholic Church” far out- 
red anti-Semitic publications. The nation’s leading 


Catholic newspaper, The Monitor, was very much in 
! 1 . } 
It is apparent that religious fundamentalism, which 


ntially anti-Catholic, is assuming an increasingly im- 


nt function in the Nazi movement. 


{1E MOLLY PITCHER BRIGADE, organized six months 
by Mrs. Edna L. Johnston to train women to participate 
itional defense in the event of military attack upon the 
ed States, is suffering from being confused with an 

y i lence, 

ses to call itself the Molly Pitcher Christian Women’s 


rade. While the Molly Pitcher Brigade trains its members 


Semitic organization which, by intent or coinct 


the use of arms, first aid, ambulance driving, and military 
the Molly Pitcher Christian Women’s Brigad 


nergies to the distribution of anti-Semitic leaflets, most 


devotes 


vhich are supplied by the German-American Bund, the 
tian Mobilizers, and the Christian Front. Mrs. Frances 
leader of the Molly Pitcher Christian Women, has 
been an enthusiastic worker in the Christian Front. In 
she participated in the picketing of Michael's furniture 
for advertising over WMCA, one of the radio stations 
h refused to sell time to Father Coughlin. She also per- 
ed her home to be used as headquarters by Edward James 
the, who takes credit for having arranged the joint meet- 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the German-American Bund 


Camp Nordland 


WARD THE END of the Spanish civil war the Insti- 
of Public Opinion reported that Franco’s sympathizers 
United States were outnumbered by pro-Loyalists 
than three to one. Despite that fact, or because of it, 
Spanish Library of Information, 2 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, has undertaken to sell victorious 
like the Italian and 


in Libraries of Information, the Spanish agency gives 


onalism at cut-rate prices In fact, 


duct away when the consumer is reluctant to pay for it. 
The two chief propaganda vehicles of the Spanish Library 
Information are Spazn, an expensive monthly magazine 
hed in English, and Cara al Sol, a weekly newspaper 
Spanish. Both publications scrupulously avoid mentioning 
o's collaboration with the Axis and other features of 
regime which are offensive to most Americans. Rather, 
harp on the theme that Franco played the role of St. 

re to Stalin’s dragon. This theme is summed up nicely 
article appearing in the October issue of Spain: “But 
were elements in America who, vitally interested in 
nflict between the forces of civilization and Christianity 
those of Marxism and atheism, utilized these facts to 
€ a minority of Americans that Franco was fighting 
For in the Spanish War it could be truthfully 
that the Nationalist lines were the first-line defenses of 
in and world civilization, even though the world 


neral was unaware of it.” 









In the Wind 


WO WEEKS after The Nation published Freda K 


\ s article Wendell Willkie R res, M K y 
got er—ap} y a to 
S 1 the Willkie i Iw ) 
know that yo me vy | ) 
I Not vo good \ pa I 
| iples for w 1 I nd. {$ 1} fell L. W 








Ss mn nd o A t i e 
S that only two I of World Wa ps 
are available for duty again. They'll be ther 

GENERAL MOTORS, apparently disturbed by complaints 


about the alleged Nazi sympathies of its vi 
James LD. Mooney, is taking steps to change all that. At 


r explaining that Mr. Moo must keep on good 
te vith Germany fo i rcaso { widely 
Cif { 


SHORTLY AFTER the election, Washington reporters say 


| 

President Roosevelt summoned State De; irtment aides and 
gave them a ft fr h H iid he wasn’t being kept in 
formed on European developments and nanded more d 

tallied report 


WALTER WINCHELL is rapidly losing friends and winning 


enemies 


among union grout ind not only left-wing ones 
The last straw was a one-line item blaming the Vultee air 
craft strike on Nazis. Actually the strike was part of a long 


os eo 
planned drive by the Automobile Workers’ Union to organize 


JOE McWILLIAMS, America’s handsomest fascist, is gettir 
anti-Nazis report. 
tiny Party are being closely guarded, and only those person 
ally vouched for by members are admitted. He is using an 


illed the “Little Brown Jug Social Club” as a front 


secretive Meetings of his American Des 


public recruiting 


THE MOST FIERY app il for John L. Lewis to continue 

president of the C. I. O. appeared in Coughlin’s Soczal 
Justice. Up to the eve of the ¢ 
had CONS! 


“America needs this leader more than ever, now that he has 


I. O. convention Social Justice 


tently flayed Lewis, but then it suddenly decided 


seen the full light of day.” 


WENDELL WILLKIE has contracted to take speech lessons 


| 
for six months . Governor Luren Dickinson of Michigan 


who was appalled by New York “‘sin,”’ is going on a lectu e 


f 
circuit . The William Allen White committee has « 
ilated another detailed statement on next steps to a d 
Britain. It warns against ippeasement moves 
if nit ONT read rs to M4 b» iit materi il J or In t/ é YW 7 id 
’ pines with source and date or stortes that can 
/ riy autvent i ed | TIZ€ ¢ f $ > ill he 4u wded Cai h 


/ 


mont jor the best item 
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A Native at Lange 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


LREADY California is talking about a happy end- 


ing for the Joads. It is war—or the fact that war 
é; cn al 


If) ti) V Li LAKCS 


_ It is re porte 1 from the W< 


preparation 
st Coast that for the 


necessary in 


the day of jubilee may arrive next summer in 
n California.’’ That is a California de- 
b. Even the chance is 


same report says, I 

ntral Valley 
ple are employed, there 
n, and children living in 


ig to get 1iobs. And 


growing dams in the C 


1d shacks hop ; ; | 

tting them. But war may make jobs for them. 
Ided golden hope. Information in the 
nent and social-security officials in the 
soon the drain on the labor pool 
national-defense projects will leave 
largely dependent on the Okies 
the other migrants who have not 

1 so welcome before. 

migrants will find welcome good to possess. But 
value of these baffled wanderers and 


ers to both John Steinbeck 


at dramatic 
and the nation has been 
that they made local distress seem an American problem. 
And America still stretches to the cotton fields behind 
just as it lies ahead of them in the air- 
As veteran actors in California now they 
yw the meaning of war—or preparations 
American agriculture from which 
ociated Farmers, the deputies, and the vigi- 
iring now to thank God for the migrants 
o fill the places of those who have moved 
neyards and the fields to the factories, they 
that the pressure is still big behind them. 
ie factories on the West Coast will soon absorb 
on grows still at the fastest rate where 
on the land. 


back there 


in pove rty 1S 


difference ; 


too, close to the 


world is consuming more planes but a 


yn. On the old cotton farms a million 
living when this World War began 
tarted in 1914. The big drop in raw- 


cotton exports, more than offsetting the increased con- 


! 


sum] tion at home. 


million fewer persons cou oduce sufficient cotton to 


going to mean that this year a 


maintain th pr 


Nobody will drain that labor pool quickly, thou; 
Joads go to California and Bigger Thomas goes to ‘ 
cago and murder. But an increasing industry is gr 
in the Middle South as well as on the Pacific Coast i: 
strategic decentralization of defense plants. Those | 
are welcomed not only by the chambers of com: 
but by the boys and girls in the hills and on the flat 
land. The need for such industry is understood b 
most unselfish and thoughtful men in the region 


there were a dozen Arkies—who did not have to m 


at a recent mid-Southern conference in Memphis. P: 
sors, editors, lawyers, farmers, they wanted to k 
Will it be a permanent gain or will it provide « 
temporary growth that will wean thousands from 
pursuits, train them for special skills, then leave t 
jobless and stranded, a more difficult problem than 
In the flat Mississippi Delta, which 1S perfectly ad 
to mechanization, the 1940 census showed an incr 
population despite mechanization. Also sentiment 
well as inertia, has kept mechanization in Arkansas, O 
homa, and elsewhere to a much slower pace than 
possible and practical. But a growing defense prog: 
making jobs in towns, would on the land speed not 
the plow but the tractor, the growth of large-scale | 
ing, which more efficiently uses fewer men. Such a | 
ess, coupled with a continually growing industry, 
chance for the young in those states from which 
migrants departed. But if the people should ever w 
in a diminishing arms industry—to go back, there 
be fewer places on the land to which they could go 
There may be a great chance in the change. Cert 
war abroad quickens processes at home which th 
grants dramatized. Movement seems almost like a 
lutionary procedure which will solve our problen 
pile them up higher and higher. Already the pace of | 
ple, as well as of trucks and trailers and tract 
faster. What war is going to do in this world is n 
happening abroad. We are hurrying to change at h 
Many of us remember the movie of the tractors pul 
down the cabins in which people like the Joads had |: 
War is doing that at an even faster pace—and not 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma. That will set men free or 
them on the endless road to nowhere and nothing. 
California may count on a happy ending—a regi! 
golden land. The only thing that seems sure to me is 
few of us will ever go back on this road on which w« 


moving 
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Dance Piece You stand with the 


And turn a considering 








[he errand into the maze, ra 
And think to fall h 
\scent, the heel’s blow upon space, ; 
: that dream, 
Speak of the need, and order the dancer's will; ‘ 


Thinking the « n 
t the dance is still. king the dream, 


And rise on your 
ra surmise of rest, over the flight of the dial And tremble: a 


tii) 


tween shock of the fall, shock of repose, 


- flesh, in its time, delivered itself to the trial, 


! rose. And plunged; (keepin 


Beating his temples, 

oe ee ee : é 
ce, the lay se, the pause, A little flying the parachute heart as he passed, 
re the will of the dance 


A hand's breadth of cordage. poise d like a thought 


[he movement-to-be, charmed from the shifts of the stone 


hance 1] 
( ce, And bent in the circuits of narrow and wildern Lif 


ent on its cause. 


Sprang to the ring’s verge, bursting its silks on the height; 


ind the terrible gift Wheeled in the ravel; leant to the deepening blur, 


/f the gaze, blind on its zenith; the wreath As up, like explosion, the flint of the world struck his 
’f the throat; the body's unwearied uplift, flight. 


making and making its death BEN BELITT 
p84 a b 


Were ripeness; and theme for return; 


ere rest in the durance of matter: Period Piece 


sleep of the musing begetter 
1 the poise in the urn. We are entering a new period 
BEN BELITT Of history we intend to make 


Amends to those we have not 


Descent in a Parachute Yet murdered who are friends, 


; eM ‘ For it is certain the 

nt in his fall, to question his confident haste; ; , bod ¢ hour 
s such nobody warns those 
ind moaned, and fumbled the cord on his broken navel; : = 5€ 


Who will soon be dead when 
nd rose on his arms in his fall, thinking ease, Love's time is contracted. 


level under level, 


; NORMAN MACLEOD 
the brute and downward waste 


Crouched for the birth-blow, chin to his knees) 


grappled his breast for the ring of the bone, in his 


ane. Notes by the Way 


1 opened his brows, like a cage. . . 
it is 5 HE perfect place to spend the last Saturday afternoor 
of Indian summer is in a New England meadow unde 


oie ; a hickory tree, with autumn made audible tn the 
\ little troughing the void, ; ca 
of squirrels, the dull thud of nuts falling, the creak 
nsing its folds in the vchement interim, ; . 
’ tk if f t rickets hinges, and the caws of old crows Satlhng 
ying its <S os or a momen yuoyed, 
ng its silks, ttset ; air the color of apricots. But Fourth Avenue just 


sprang the parachute brain to recover him— 


I Union Square, New York, wasn't a bad substitute. T] 


For how, in an element there is lined with bookstalls strewn with second-to-tenth 
f : é 


hand books from deciduous libraries: the very pi 


Of flight and fracture, reckon rest and stress, 
dian summer hovers over the long rows of faded 


1 


Or mark the stroke and know it for descent, 
. and makes a quiet clearing in the roar of New York. Pe 

Among the cleaving zones of the abyss? ; 

move slowly here, yet there is suppressed excitement; 

“Hurler and sleeper, who journey your self in your fall, when, unaccountably and often, we | 


he remote absorbe 


» ¢ 
\ 


Time is the bowspan, space is the discus hurled: 































































tr on the prowl. [or always on the 
ve of drawing forth from the mulch of long- and well- 
forgotten “‘popular” novels an “Emma” or a Horace, to be 
restored for a small ransom to the libraries of the living. 
I out, at a total cost of fifty cents, ‘Faust’’ and a 
S ely touched copy of E. M. Forster's “A Room with a 
\ in the Borzoi edition, which luckily I hadn't read 


} 


nd which, as the tired reviewers say, I couldn't put down 


til I had finished it. 


AM REMINDED of Fourth Avenue and Indian summer 


the miscellaneous harvest of books, magazines, and letters 
hIih accumulated in the past few weeks, out of a 
riety of interests which squirrels and true scholars 

1 scorn. I took “A Treasury of the World's Great 
tters,”’ edited by M. Lincoln Schuster (Simon and Schuster, 


because I like letters. But I'm not sure it is a book 
people who like letters—as letters. It is rather for people 
o like letters as curiosities or who want to be informed 
for Mr. Schuster devotes much 
, 


his text to diligent biographical and explanatory com- 


ents. It seems to me that letters, less than any other form 


writing, lend themselves to the uses of anthologk s. The 
rm of correspondence is a subtle, slow-working, cumula- 
’ ’ ’ ] 4 ' ’ 
harm which rises from the piling of letter on letter 
nh moe | nt 1 whole per onality flowers for us Out 
( which illy are. Ther 
} } : | 
f which are historically interestir - 
of Paul, or Zola’s “J’Accuse,” or Thomas Mann's 
*? ' ' . ! y 
to t ean of the philosophical faculty of the Unt 
Bonn, or Vanzetti's farewell to Dante Sacco—but 


ers at all. They are really mani- 
is at home in Mr. Schuster’s 
ology; there are many of them and they are interesting. 
| for one wish he had left Keats out of it, or at least 


he had printed the letters he chose to use and let it 


I 
t t. Instead, he wallows in sentimental comments on 
ve and illness—he is not the first to have done 

il] with a vulgar verse I \ Christopher Mor 

of our leading wallowers, about the auctioning of a 


from Keats to Fanny Brawne. One line in this revolting 

t'’ actually reads: “Dealer, would I were steadfast as 

My anger may seem excessive, but so, in this case, 

id taste; and to discover that one of the “‘great letters” 

incredibly silly composition by the 
Christopher Morley doesn't help matters. 

over the 


the day s 





to unravel. Yet even 


1 nd ( for me, books about the 
d 1 am grateful for Freya Stark’s “Winter 
i! \ (E. P. Dutton, $5). It may be set beside “Arabia 
'») ta’’ on that shelf of midnight books which provide at 
le temporary « from tl irrent season in hell. 
Miss Stark's prose ; the folded contours and subdued 
colors of the desert itself. And through her pages moves a 
continuous procession of Ar ib men and women and espe- 
cially children, br t to life by her unsentimental sym- 





Washington Cook Book,” which is not only a good co 
book but a good reading book. It was prepared fro: 
original manuscript given by Frances Parke Custis to M 
Washington and only recently released for publication | 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is beautifully pre 

on water-resistant paper, bound in washable cloth, and 


fusely illustrated (Coward-McCann, $3). Everyone kn 


by this time that our ancestors ate enormous meals, but 
menus are still astounding. “A dinner suitable for the : 


of February in the year 1792” has only two courses, but 


first course called for seventeen dishes, exclusive of 

and the second for fifteen—this book will certain! 
banned as subversive in a Europe rationed to the slog 

‘em eat Destiny!”” Amateur cooks with kitchenettes wi 
ttempt any February dinners, but the recipes for s¢ 
dishes, which have been modernized, look negotiab! 
very appetizing. And the spirit of the original has | 
well preserved in the editing and the illustrations that 
sure one could not “‘souse veal’’ without capturing son 


of the flavor of the kitchen at Mount Vernon. 


SPEAKING OF AMERICANA, a friend who is cor 
with the continuance of the Federal Writers’ Project | 
sent me a complete catalogue—it runs to thirty-one | 
of the books the project has generated. It is a rich list 
remark of Lewis Mumford that “these guidebooks ar 
finest contribution to American patriotism that h 
made in a long time’’ is quoted on the first page, and | 
the statement is just. It is also relevant to the times 
correspondent says, patriotism is currently being preset 
“something extra, the hat on the hat, and some of u 
feei comfortable about it. Yet patriotism we know, 
real, as the country is real, and the tradition. We | 
tradition, and knowledge of it will accordingly inf 
real patriotism.” There is great danger that the defe 
gram will encourage the promoters of a vague and dar 
nationalism; one safeguard against such a monstrous 
is actual and accurate knowledge of our past. Even a D 
for instance, would have to admit, on the basis of th 
edge, that the patriotism that rises from the rich brew 
melting-pot can be called Americanism only because t! 
itself, in its true meaning, is international in scope. | 


meaning that must be made manifest, and there could | 


better textbooks than the American Guide Series. 

My space is running out; so I must leave to next 
some remarks on current issues of the quarterly mag 
MARGARET MARSH 












Saint, Science, and Fascism 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN. By Franz Werfel. Transla 


Moray Firth. The Viking Press. $2.50. 
IMPLE and direct in point of technique, on its ideo 
side “‘Embezzled Heaven’ is an exceedingly am! 
novel. Franz Werfel is not the type of writer who ts « 
to let his re-creation of experience speak for itself. He 
to that prominent tradition in German letters which has a 


insisted on pressing all literary forms into the servi 
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THE NEXT BOOK on the illogical pile is “The Ma 
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1 


losophical thought. Hence to this story, essentially a kind 
and death of the i 


Franciscan fable, of the life cook an 
g-woman Teta Linek in pre-Nazi Austria, there is con- 
{ a thorough criticism of the general state of mind of 
modern world—an idealistic dialectic that declares man- 
1 to be doomed unless it recovers its faith in eternity and 


tion. Moreover, unlike some thinkers and creative writers, 








} 


who h ive atta ked ra 
entific outlook, Werfel proceeds 
the logical conclusion that, 1 must 


is seek the shelter and authority of a religious institution 


; Waldo Frank in this country, 
lism and decried the si 


in order to survive, fait 







this institution, as Linek’s saintly example cle 


1 
ary 







ites, is none other than the Church of Rome. 


According to this author, it is the religious nihilism of 


rn man and his revolt against metaphysics that have 









tht about the reign of fascism: 











I say that this is the absolute primal cause of all our 


ry. There are still fools who imagine that typhoid fever 
be cured 


with aspirin because it lowers the patient's 












perature. Socialism is a kind of aspirin. We have, how- 
r, to deal with a pestilence of the soul... . The heaven 
ch we have been defrauded is the great deficit of our 


Because of it our accounts cannot be balanced, either 
the realm of politics or in that of economics. . . . One 
when we are sated with the achievements of applied 


e, sport, and materialisn longing for this flame, 


longing tor a new metay sient consciousness, will be 


e latest emotion of an audacious avant-garde. 


er mind the analogy between socialism and aspirin, but 


ng should be said about this vaunted “new me taphysi- 


yusness.”’ In literature at least it is somewhat i in 










to herald the rise of an avant-ga 


rde devoted to meta- 
il expression, half 
ling with the romantic medievalism provoked by the 


For nearly a century and a now, 


rly bourgeois movements, the metaphysical consciousness 


; not been in want of able and eloquent spokesmen among 


itellectuals; and despite their transparent bias such 







men have not hesitated to impute every setback or 
ty that has befallen the modern world to the progress 


ence and to the spread of positivist views. As was to be 


ted, these people h ive of late set themselves to interpret 


same dubious fashion the victories of Hitler. Their 


ess 1s to catch souls, and come peace er come war, come 


lism or come fascism, they labor at it with might and 








It is worth noting, though, that the present historical 
nt, what with the eclipse of the revolutionary ideal by 
niversal onset of reaction, is particularly favorable to 
ious propaganda. 
However, what we are dealing with here is a work of fi 
might 
is whether the specific experience it repres¢ 
stated beliefs. In this respect the 


tion 






her than a tract. The most pertinent question one 


ercfore, nts 






1s to bear out its author’s 
It is schematic 
d by 


ism 1n- 


it seems to me, is not at all successful 









the same sense as are the “‘party-line”’ novels prod 
1 


inist writers, though in this case it is Catholi 


of communism that dictates the “‘line,”’ distorting the 
yal of 


W hose 


Teta 
faith 


in heaven, 


human actions, motives, and character 


“element of greatness” lies in her deep 
n her inflexible resolve to gain a secure place 


objectively created but argument atively constructed as 
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an example of spiritual health. A hard-working and single- 


minded woman, thinking of nothing but death, she is victim- 
ized by a clerical charlatan whom she has supported for thirty 
years under the delusion that he is an honest priest who will 
act as her advocate and mediator with the heavenly powers. 
When her error is revealed, she goes on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where she meets another priest, this time a good man 
and true, who saves her from despair and sets her on the 
right path. Overwhelmed by happiness and now old and 
worn, she receives the Pope's blessing and dies in the odor 
of sanctity 

The ambiguity of this story is that, if it were not for the 
author's continual personal intervention in the narrative with 
interpretative r marks and appeals, Teta might actually im- 
press us as an exam] le of spiritual disease rather than of 
spiritual health. The narrowness and poverty of her life 
force her to transcend this world—only ‘“‘metaphysicaily” 
to be sure—by transferring her hopes to the next. But this 
kind of idealism is no force for righteousness here and now. 
Unable to envision the rewards of victory, insensible to the 
reality of our earthly existence, it fights no battles and wins 
no war©s 

In many ways Teta reminds one of Félicité, the heroine 
of Flaubert's story “A Simple Heart.”” Equally plain and 
pious, the French serving-woman 1s presented for what she 
is worth, with abounding sympathy yet always objectively. 
Flaubert tells us everything about her without issuing any 
instructions as to how to understand her; and the result ts 


that the emotion her life communicates is deeper and purer 


CALA, 





By Max Lastman 


MARXISM 


IS IT SCIENCE 


This book—through an entirely new method 
of presentation—enables an uninitiated per- 
son, by one reading, to get a general grasp 
of what Marxism is, how it developed, and 
what is wrong with it. 


“Everything Max Eastman says is witty and 
wise; but he has surpassed himself here. His 
MARXISM: IS IT SCIENCE is a brilliant 
analysis of the windy Teutonic metaphysics 
whose prisoner and victim Marx always was. 
I know of nothing better for the intelligent 
layman as an introduction to a subject which 
has been simple but whose votaries have made 
s0 mysterious that they have created confu- 
sion for almost a century. Now, for the first 
time, with Eastman’s book as a guide, one can 
understand how completely alien to the scien- 
tific tradition of the Enlightenment the dia- 
lectic really is."-—Louis M. Hacker. $3.00 
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—more “religious” if you will—than that evoked by 1 
spiritual adventurism. And this difference in em 
power is precisely the difference between a disinter: 
counting of experience and a prejudged one. 

PHILIP RA 


From Gladstone to Churchill 


FAME IS THE SPUR. By Howard Spring. Viking 
$2.75. 


N A novel which provides both a splendid story 

superb panorama of English social history during t! 
century, Mr. Spring traces the career of a born leader of 
John Hamer Shawcross, who as a boy in the Mancheste: 
conceived an indomitable urge to be somebody, to mast 
own fate and sway the lives of those about him. That 
to political power as a representative of the Labor P 
sulted chiefly from the accident of his having been born 
for though he was essentially sincere in his desire to i 
living conditions for the common man, his driving | 
fame and importance impelled him to seize whatever p: 
advantage the moment offered, to use people, whatever | 
came to hand, as his stepping-stones. With a superb 
the dramatic he flourished before his audiences at | 


rallies a saber which his uncle had snatched up at the 


loo massacre” (a workingmen’s meeting outside of ! 


chester in 1819 which had been dispersed by troo; 

the saber also held a deep symbolic significance for Sh 
himself, who was more of a sentimentalist than he | 
admit, and in later years, when he was a member 
Cabinet and an honored guest in the homes of peers, 
a lavish inlaid case made for it. Perhaps he never tho: 
realized how far he, too, had changed, how many id 
had discarded, since the days when the saber had r 
two nails driven into a dingy wall and he had t 

greengrocer’s shop. 

Closely interwoven with the life-story of Shawcros 
of two boyhood friends who likewise pursued difficu 
with relentless energy, though with unequal success 
Ryerson, who serves as a foil to Shawcross, burned » 
honest passion for humanitarian reform, but, lack 
other's personal charm and clever opportunism, he en 
a labor organizer among the Welsh miners, content t 
small, undistinguished part in the long uphill fight 
intrenched privilege and greed. Tom Hannaway, on t! 
hand, made money his sammum bonum, and with 
unscrupulous, though never malicious maneuvering 
himself by his own bootstraps out of the Manchester 
to become Sir Thomas Hannaway, one of the wealthi¢ 
in the kingdom. 

Another noteworthy portrait in an almost inex! 
gallery of life-size characters is Ann, Shawcross’s wif 
to his intense annoyance and inconvenience, enlisted 
woman’s-suffrage movement and underwent all the 1 
and martyrdoms that were showered upon the ear! 
ponents of that reform. Certainly for stupidity and brut 
in combating common-sense innovations, the Middle 
eldom surpassed the treatment which the twentieth 
accorded the suffragettes. 
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Mr Spring employs a fluid time-structure which often 
story the flavor of an a 

ss later life are 

nce and planted 

ire, tO point up a signifi 


tary on the alchemy of the years. Whether o: 


ral figure represents any actual leader of the 


yr Party—Ramsay MacDonald, of course, comes 
1d—the author infuses an amazing vitality into the prin- 


histori il trends of 


the last seventy-five years 


‘ ‘ rudd nolichme ' } ne ’ rl 
ed everyday Englishmen, from the peerage to the work 


He makes you feel you 


re actually living thro 


np 
strike of the Welsh coal miners, the growing cla 


e of the labor movement, the car 
rests between the haves and the have-nots; and yet he 
ver permits the wealth of historical detail to obscure the 
iting, intensely human story of the individuals who played 

, part in those social uphe ivals 


and breathing, peopled with Mr. Spring’s most vivid 


‘Fame Is the Spur” 1 


racter creations LOUIS B, SALOMON 


Men and Apes 


HY MEN BEHAVE LIKE APES AND VICE VERSA. 
3y Ernest Albert Hooton. Princeton University Press. 
$3. 


HE depressing influence of the brilliant researches of 
the German scientists of the nineteenth century was in 
rt the result of the incredibly dull, abstruse style in which 
findings were communicated to their fellow-colleagues 
1 to the world. The clear and lively but thoroughly scien- 


nedical men were sup 


i 


reports of the early English 
inted by ponderous, lifeless screeds that made scientific 
iding a heavy chore. American scientists also formerly 
nt in for this pretentious abstruseness in a big way. It 1s 
ite understandable, therefore, that when a scientist 
tainments has the courage to revolt against the cor 
nal style and to write and speak in such a way as to | 

the same time interesting, informative, and underst 

> immediately attracts a wide following among young, a! 
inds, the owners of which prefer stimulants to soporifics 
Hooton has some original ideas about anthropology. Many 
them seem absurd and even dangerous to the reviewer 


1 
| 


i example, his conviction that race ts still a useful term, 
that capital punishment is desirable, that the Germans are 
merely a mysterious example of ethnic blend which has 
rned out to be bad,” and that “medicine makes for the 
netic deterioration of man.” The tremendous emphasis 
hich he places upon the association of body structure and 
appears even more misguided. But 
hether his ideas are good or bad 


rsonality structure 
and many are good— 
looton’s style is vivacious and his popularity as a tea her 
y to understand. Unfortunately he cannot resist an ex 
sive use of puns and wisecracks which carries his style 
step beyond lucidity and color. His writing has the chal- 
nge of that of the old-time Mencken in its ability to bring 
ito focus usually ignored variables and to surprise the 


ider with unexpected accents, but it is marred by the inter- 
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BRO|W ted and Edit like 


IN R Ri EF go ifather of the Holy Alliance to the 
“ »F admiration of I 


modern liberals because 
he was the 


tical 


pioneer of the juridical as 
HAWTHORNE: Opposed to the national state is to over- 
MAN. By Edward Mathes look the motives from which Metternich 


arte 


not only Bona; 


idvance over the 


l 
i itional ; 

There is much t 
iberal can afford to admire in Metter- 


' 


1e 
he cannot help being 
ut he must still recognize 


Was an enemy. 


Frances 
$2.50 


KATE 
Frost 


poignant little story of an old-maid 


TRIMINGHAM. By 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


New England town; 


between 


her in a 
| iot a Cross “Good I ye 
Mr. Chips” and “The Children’s Hour” 
ru’ AIN RAV] (Hellman, not Longfellow). A Barrie- 
li] ents it from 


whimsical touch prev 


ming either too sentimental or too 


Twelfth Night 


RESUMABLY Shakespeare's 

temporaries had ficulty in 
knowing pust how to take 
Night’ and the other romantic comedies. 
But it In the 
next age that indefatigable playgoer 
ed a revival of the tale 
and 


con- 
Twelfth 
has not always been so. 


epys witn¢ 


Viola’s misadventures, he was 
Pay 

pt WOADLY Spcanl 
temporaries when he called it ‘one of the 


lays that ever I 


be hard to find intelligent 


ng for most of his con- 
saw.” Even today 


ly to agree with Mr. Pepys, 
with Bernard Shaw, who profess d 
| 


a oo 
so unable to find in the whoie 


of comedies anything except 
brainless inanity that he was compelled 
to suppose titles like “As You Like It” 
like “What You Will’ 


were intended by Shakespeare as dis- 


and subtitles 
avowals of responsibility. Neither can 
it be denied that the question of the 
ultimate artistic intention of these com- 
edies presents a problem in a sense that 
the great tragedies do not. One may, to 
be sure, argue endlessly over the proper 
interpretation to be put upon “Hamlet,” 
no doubt that it 
must be presented as tragedy in the 
grand style. There is, on the other hand, 
i real doubt 
‘Twelfth Night” is, a real doubt as 


it there is at least 


as to what kind of com- 
edy : 


to the seriousness of its artistry preten- 


sions and the general nature of its comic 


intention. Is at, as apy irently the Vic- 


The NATION 


torians presumed, romantically na 
sentimental, and whimsical to an ex 
] it almost literally | 


which renders 


r » | 
less? Is 


it a merely random m 
somewhat precious poctry and 


edy? Or do the two sets of 
relation to each 
so that the play asa whole mea: 
thing more than the mere sum 
poetic and farcical elements ? 


For all 


11 
elaborate 


bear some real 


the nev 
production of “I 
(St. James Theater) with 


these reasons 


Ni *ht 


Hayes 


undertaking than any of the other 


and Maurice Evans ts a be 


revivals of Shakespeare. The play 
as ‘“Hamlet’’ is, fool-proof at | 
fail to 
Audien 
probably less disposed to take nat 
to it, 
first thing to be said is simply that 

thout question, the best product 
the 
seen here in many a day and that 
it 1s 
Considered si: 


the extent that it cannot 


some degree interesting. 


and under the circumstan 


Wi 


this or romantic c 


any of 


serves the success which 
certain to enjoy. 
an evening's entertainment, it 1 
and unflagging; where it falls sh 
everything one could wish, it falls 


because it manages almost too 


to avoid facing fundamental que 
because it never even tries to 
what all the romantic posturing 


fun add up to; bec: 


it seems to assume that th« 


] ! 
the simple 
lee 


ICeld, 


means no more than the i 
parts. 

Of the performances the best 
tainly that of Helen Hayes, an 
as she herself is concerned ther« 
truth, very little left to be desired 
Viola is not only charming and 
inventive; she is also mischievou 
she is dominated by a sense of 
which saves her from the mere 
which some performers have mad 
ing. Miss Hayes is superb in the 
of her first appearance before ( 
and all through the play she del 
one by striking just the right not 
she does, to cite a single example, 1: 
soliloquy leading up to the concl 
that to her the proud Olivia has lost 
heart. Here Miss Hayes, instead of 
ing wistful or tender, exclaims, 
with an accent of 


loves me!” 


delighted and half-incredulous ast 

ment which makes completely ev: 
the “Well, I'll be damned!” ment 
accompanying it and thus keeps 
mood of exuberant fun in which 
whole part is played. Mr. Evans's 
volio, considered simply as a « 


characterization, is almost as good, ( 
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ugh his interpretat - of the role f| RI 


be not only false to Shakespeare's Frank Lloyd Wright 
eption but incompatible with that ; 


ee O ANYONE interested in the de- 


velopment of American archit 










ry retation of the 






: x, s work must : eve ; ; 
Margaret Webster's direction, as it In | , : ( L | f 
' apace elena ie n holding such an exhibition the Mu ee a 1. Ra ee oe 
sin “Henry IV,” is highly competen ( ee lit which appeared first in th 
scum of Modern Art ts fulfilling just a 
ee ee ee ' | aa ruil S \{ ' | 
rely theatricait ways tho l O —. , | L : 
' that kind of valuable function for which 
ready to put b 








e stage. She manages to make every ' Mmmand in several other studie 
‘ liant inventive unconventionality that 









ment active and amusing enough so age as re eke ape 
; has always marked his work, there can { 
an audience 1s mever aware Ut : l 





















thing more 1s possible ‘ , 
. “ , 1 From the near half-century of work at lact , nted 
le, but her solution of the probiem . , , SS ae Se 
arr ; snown there emerges the picture of a lecent | rivht } | +} 
how to hold the play togcther 15 1 1 » : | 7 me wen Wi 53 has taken up ¢ 
; ; ‘ remarkably consistent personality he 5 | 
ely a theatrical rather than a poetic mee oe ) circle and the cylinder with an :, 
, drattsmansnip of the preliminary hor hn } } 
laginative one ‘Ses eg © presminse*Y thoroughness. The Ludd Spivey house at 
ge anel , sketches and the basic approach to de Fort Lauderdale. Florid ty 
I can only wish that she had read— ir ; , VES RUGS USISs £ USGA) 1S OSA 
‘ : Sign are surprisingly alike in the WOrks myole: nerhar en 4 ‘ F yo 
pondere i—Mark Van Doren’s re ea : ; ge ae pre, perhaps even More poeuc ft 1¢ 
: = of 1894 and 1940. Wright himself, in mpler Ralph Jester } = Saree 
Shakespeare,’ in which he so illu is ed ; a. aa ph jester house, in laminated 
' , 1 Wall label, assures us that this consist nluws ' ' lar 
itingly and persuasively states the : : € lid plywood, with its Mar Swi 
c ‘ . ency is the resuit not Of personal tdio- poo! if lar te er ‘ 
e for the assumption that the whole ; ' h i , pool, its circular rooms, its enchantin 
. , syncrasy Dut of truth to principle; one , tween hear ' ! , 
of romantic comedies of which . , t ! wo ws ween NCavy 0 l I 
; ; , * a may question this, but perhaps truth to odel of th; ace § » } | 
Twelfth Night is one are alike in that ‘1 I ss model of this house is one of the high 
“er oer one’s own idiosyncrasies is itself a kind ots of t] Ww 
11S a poetic whole integrated Dy the Ct | ‘ ' And tl I F —" 
; ; of truth to principle. And that it can "et more than nvthinge else } 
problem or at least the same con- lead i ng Yet, more than anything else, th 
| ead to magnificent creation 1s Obvious mlasti ‘ Imtura ] ) f 
t, that the central theme in each ts ‘ plastic, sculptural y is preeminent 
. iere ' rroht’ rl ‘ } ene ; 
lash between an aristocracy which ; : in Wright's work. It is the Oppysn 
Cr tiy <A 1 terials n trit} ' } 
ltivated, self-consciously exquisite, ig sit - fan ae aoe rut of T-square and triangle, drawing-board 
° é A nm Le yore wr ) hl ifve re ] _— ‘ ’ "1 
fundamentally decadent and the *” aE SEPACIIOR GE CHES Gamenees; Coe design. In recent work vertical walls 
. , ative structural conceptions; a generally nd railino ee | 
sentatives of some cruder but more —s Aipacsets 7 ING fangs Mcreasingy yield to slant 
' amazing sensitiveness to site; extraord! ne pl > exauisitely bal » t 
looded or more wilful group. In a ing planes exquisitely balanced again 
c ‘ Y) y + ts 1 ‘ 
, o» , nary imagination, approaching at times Ce) the } nNovemer > ec jf 
1e Merchant of Venice’ Antonio's is ; rl each other. This movement reaches its 
the fantastic, In making systematic, un lim in th ’ nted pl > { 
speech announces luxuriously that a ‘ae , climax in the lovely canted planes and 


knows not why he is so sad; in |, ie 
" ’ their creator s disclaimer, es tially 
lwelfth Night’ Orsino demands more mer, essentially 


] ] . } 
mal, preordered, and classic; ind wod8ve points o! interest and its su 


: 
usual, rhythmic plans which are, despite textured walls and terraces of Taliesin 
for 
A 


yr- in the Desert, with its rough stones as 


e musical food of love, only to an 
’ 4 1 1 


all an astonishing plastic sense, an abil- 










nce a few seconds later that he has “the! , 
aiken ten weet te cian oe to create buildings as free three- and materials, to the tinted planes and 
But Antonio and Antonio's friends have dimensional ulpture—these are the stony hills of the Arizona desert that 
cilcsa, itis, Gaal sia abiilethiae qualities which stand out in Wright's surrounds it 
; 1 make it unique in contempo Of the exhibition itself as a display 
uitecture. To those qualities all it is charitable to say little. The model 


: ’ ’ . " i 1¢ 
h threatens their world of finicky ™' k _ 
, rary arcl 
tility just as Orsino and his friends ,* 
ve to reckon, not only with Sir Toby, ©!S¢—use, Cost, convenience—are sec- are, of course, amazingly beautiful as 


Li 


he wndaaew ‘This ai a > aver.dark 
ilso—in the person of Malvolio ondary. This accounts for the over-dark 









things-in-themselves. Their strange sym 

: , Oe ee | 
ranm ¢ . iS clie yrairi oO1zed fOllage, so minutely be 

1 a middle class just learning to be fooms in some of his earlier “‘prairie =O! =? minutely and - 


ious. Out of the balance of sym- houses,” as it does for the brilliant over- 


i ul it 









; , Pe 
ies between these two groups the weaning cantilevers in some of the more 


finest music of the plays arises, and yet recent buildings. It accounts for the fact Books for Christmas 


il i 






fact that in the present production that much of his strangely complex fur- The issue of December 7 wiil 


first scene (‘If music be the food miture is more monument than comfort- carry a check list of the outstand 








love, play on’’) is the poorest in the &'ver, and that in some of his recent ing books of 1940, They may be 
' ; , ; ¢ lere hrono ‘ ty 

le play and quite pointless except houses the strong horizontals of the ordered through The Nation, 

. “ "e 1 —aderc’ Nery . dix ‘ . ' } 

far as it provide sa factual exposi- stunning olid terrace and balcony rail Readers’ Service Division, at per 

letely the deepest ings effectually cut off the view for those lishers’ prices, | rovided payment 


; 
hows how com] 


; way weived with orde _ 
e of the play has been missed. As in the living-room is received with order, or at pub 


' eerge @ ’ ¢ ° ' ~ licherc’” ¢ 
played, “Twelfth Night” is a de But these qualities make of all his HISNCTS | 
to Bp. 


1 
uP 


rices plus postage if sent 







ul evening's entertainment. But it work exciting visual and emotional ex 
Its formal organization 1s THE NATION 

yet obvious. Once he has laid 5 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
hold of an idea, Wright refuses to let 


conceivably be better, not merely 





, ‘ , , Pr + .. , 
quantitatively but qualitatively as well 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 











ey! 
stylist 
to 


lation 


iyiniy 


ic limitations kept 


the 


b 


point 


yi 


' 


ton 


inor 
of 


bias most important or- 
| release for November is the fine 
f Mozart's “Don 
made by Beecham with the 
Philharn (70365-D, $1). 


3 Second Symphony 


Overture to 


Onic 
well 
by the Columbia Broadcasting 
nphony under Barlow, and badly re 
rded (Set 420, $3.50) 


ithtul inconsequential imitations 


is one of his 
of 
external forms of his eighteenth 
y pred And Strauss’ 
after Nuetzche’s 
421, 
ibitious works, and one 
essful. It i 


al inadequacy as the 


essors s ton 


“Also sprach 


$4.50) 1s one 


n't so much 
poor 
t for occasional beautiful or 


philosoy hic 
, CACCr 
effective moments. Stock’s performance 
with the Chicago Symphony is excellent 
ind well recorded 
I am no Gilbert and Sullivan fanatic; 
but even for my pleasure the abridged 


lolanthe’ recorded by Joseph Batten 
Light Opera Com- 
ny (Set 422, $5) is ly 
ridged. 


ire 


with his Columbia 
CXCesslve 
fair; the 


clearly distin- 


The singing is 
not always 
ble. Debussy’s ‘Movement’ and 
; les feutlles’’ 
by Gieseking (17218-D, 
his piano pieces that 
And of the 


three Ricercari by Gabrieli published by 


1 travel! urer- 


done 

*two of his 
lon't mean much to me. 
Music Press and well recorded by the 
(70366-D, $1) I 


find only the second enjoyable. 


Stuyvesant Quartet 

Columbia's reissues of hot jazz classics 
include a Be Smith album (C-31, 
92.50 ) he r ind 


most famous recordings: “Cold in Hand 


sie 


with three of finest 


Blues,” in which Louis Armstrong plays 
a beautifully sensitive and amusing cor 
ito (35672); “Young Wom- 

Blues,” with 


equally sensitive 


Joe Smith on trumpet 


(35673); and “Baby Doll,” also with 


Smith (35674). Coupled with 


Been a Good Ole 
‘in which some of Armstrong's 
amusing (35672); the 


are “You've 
comments are 
sued and less interesting 
Walking Babies” (35673); and 
unissued “Lost Your 
Head Blues,” in which Bessie does some 
But 
about the music she produces in 
Bed Blues” 
“Baby Doll” 
Blues” are also to be had on Commo- 
dore’s U. H. C. A. 5-6 
Armstrong and Joe Smith are among 


t] previously 
I don't care much 
“Empty 


45075. 


exciting things 


on both sides of 


and “Young Woman's 


the famous jazz musicians in the equally 
Flet 


d the 


her Henderson bands that 


performances in album 


The NATION 


C-30 ($2.50). They begin 
1925 “Sugar Foot Stomp” 
“What-Cha-Call-"-Em Blues” 
and “Money Blues’ (35669); in 1 
the exciting ensemble power of th 
is reduced by dim recording; bu 
second has outstanding solos by § 
and Charlie Green, and the third a 
Armstrong. That charact 
more and 
clearly revealed on the records of 
1926 "Stampede" (35669), 1927 "H 
Off’ (35670, 
1932 “New 
(35671), and 
It?” (35671, 
There are excellent solos by Smith, 
and Coleman Hawkin 
Stampede’; and one of the fi 
all is Tommy Ladnier’s at the begit 
of the 1927 “Snag It” (36570). 
For the rest there are excellent 
a number of fai 
groups. Leading them all is the 
Norvo “I Surrender, Dear,” with 1 
Wilson at the piano (35688); a 
the best are the Johnny Dodds-Ch 
Footwarmers’ “Brush Stomp (35¢ 
the Eddie Condon “Home Cook 
(35680), the Chocolate D 
“Goodbye Blues” (36679); goo 
are the Paul Mares 
with Jess Stacy at the piano (35¢ 
the Ted Lewis ‘Royal Garden B 
with Muggsy Spanier, Benny Goo 
and Brunies (35684), 
Sharkey Bonano “I'm Satisfied with 
Gal” the Duke Ell: 
small-band ‘Rocky Mountain B 
(35682), and his large-band 
Low” and “Ducky Wucky” (3565 
On recent 
joyed the beautiful solo passag 
Shavers and Kyle in the Kirby O 
; (Okeh 5805), 
same group's “Zooming at the Z 
(Okeh 5761), the tenor sax in 
Basie Orchestra’s “You Can't 
Around” (Okeh 5673), the piano 
trumpet in the first half of this gr 
“Moten Swing” (Okeh 5732), 
piano in the Jelly-Roll Morton ¢ 
tet’s ‘““Mournful Serenade” (B! 
8515), Mildred Bailey's singi 
“Blue,” but not the orchestra (Co 
bia 35589), Maxine Sullivan's sin 
of “Barbara Allen’’ and ‘Molly 
(Columbia 35710). I ha 
taste for the recent Ellin 
“Dusk” and “Blue Go 
(Victor 26677) are among the bett 
amples. And Alec Templeton’s vet 


} 
SO1IO Dy 


ensemble power is 


previously unis 
King Porter St 
1933 “Can You 
from second ma 


Stewart, 


formances by 


“Reincarn 


George 


(35678), 


jazz records I h 


tra’s “Blues Petite’ 


lone’’ 
much 


© 


style: but 


of a Russian bass and an English ! 
singer (Victor 35723) are amusin 
B. H. HA‘ 
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Letters to the Editors 


Unity of Common Sense 
w Sirs: The articles by Freda Kirch- 
and H. G. Wells in your Novem- 
16 issue encourage me to send you 
Declaration which I wrote a year ago, 
fore partisan frenzy began to stain 
common mind. | put it ina novel I 
ve been writing; but if you wish to 
lish it 


ly do 


this letter, it 
toward a 


now as part ot 
additional service 
that must come. 
Let me say first that the past year of 
mortal breakage among men has 
ght millions of us to understand 
sat Edith Cavel meant when she said, 
Patriotism is not enough.” Neither 1s 
S partisanship enough; neither ts 
thing short of world unity enough. 
it man needs for his welfare is use 
the things of earth; what he owes ts 
re of the things of earth. The time 
come for governments to do what 
ey have not yet done in history: be 
mble for mankind's sake. Govern- 
nts are now collaborating in world- 
: civil war; the world is now united 
war; mations are now so deeply 
ted in all things except common 
e that any war is in effect a civil 
And it is an outmoded nationalist 
hology that makes this civil war 
m necessary. War is not necessary; it 
merely hard to avoid, and easier to 
lertake than the labors of peace. 
I would like to contribute the fo!low- 
toward unity of common sense: 
1. Our Right of Alle P1ance. We 
the space 
the earth, in the presence of each 
er, for the fulfilment of our mortal 
We have learned that by working 


ther we can improve the conditions 
I 


nkind—are confined to 


Therefore we a 
of allegiance to 


ler which we live 
knowledge our right 
h other for our common welfare. 
2. Our Need of Alle prance, One of 
methods of promoting our welfare 
n earth has been by the use of govern- 
nt, an instrument devised and oper 
by man. The usefulness of any 
ernment to the people it governs 15S 
ired by its success in maintaining 
promoting the welfare of those 
ple. The people of each nation now 
existence face the jeopardy of war 
ng and spreading because of the non- 
ition of international problems by 
several governments 
No government or alliance now in 


So long as there 

as two governments of 
laiming sovereignty, problems 

rising between them cannot be solved 
Therefore we 


legiance for 


by either of them alone 
acknowledge our need of al 
Our common welfare. 

3. Our Power to Implement World 
Government. All governments that have 
ever existed or that now exist have been 


developed, and 


devised, established, ' 


operated by man. The people have ulti- 
} 


mately been able to change any gov- 


ernment which failed for too long to 
maintain or promote their welfare. Any 
improvements in existing government or 
must 


be devised, established, and operated by 


any formation of new government 


man. In the people now living on earth 
and in those yet to live on earth lies 
the aggregate power of mankind to de- 
vise, establish, maintain, and improve 
in use all the government mankind will 
yet use for his welfare. 

THEREFORE: It is just for men to be- 
lieve, and to assert to each other until 
they finally adopt and proclaim in com- 
pelling unison, this Declaration: 

We, the people of every nation on 
earth, acknowledge our right and our 
human need of allegiance to each other 
for our common welfare; we therefore 
assert that it is our enduring purpose, 
as it is our undeniable power, to devise, 
establish, maintain, and improve in use 
a Sovereign World Government to pro- 
mote the well-being of mankind on 
earth. ROBERT RAYNOLDS 


Newtown, Conn., November 20 


Fluorescent Lighting 

Dear Sirs; An article entitled The Utili- 
ties Keep It Dark, by Dan Hargraves, 
in your issue of November 9 damns the 
utilities for not pushing fluorescent 
lighting. I hold no brief for the utility 
companies, but to my regret I have had 
some experience with fluorescent light- 


mao 
All 


About a year ago I installed fluores- 


ent lighting in my office, my bathroom, 


} r > +{ 
shop, spending 


I did ask my 
and was told 


and part of my small 
about $200 for 
pany , 
to go easy, that it was not developed 


but that it was very satisfactory for cer- 


units 


utility com about it 


tain uses. The saving in current was of 


interest to me, but it was the better 


dow Nn é 


DO op! effect (Mr: 
misses this, but try to run 
when it happens. ) 

I do not doubt that fluorescen 


but the 


ing is the coming light, bu 
your article is to encourage your reader 
to experiment with 
product. 


Taylorsville, N. C., November 18 


a or -— 
Class in ‘‘Fantasia 

Dear Sirs: Too many critics seem to be 
underestimating the historical impor 
tance of Walt Disney's * " Asa 


classroom observer, whose job it is to 


Fantasia 


teach the motion picture as a new art 
form, may I rap knuckles? 

In academic corners we call “The 
Birth of a Nation” (1915) the technical 
foundation of the motion picture. G 
fith took a two-reeler amusement, con 
sidered an interesting accompaniment to 
a vaudeville show, and transformed it 
that 
twentieth-century way of telling a story 


into a narrative art may be the 


The next historical landmark was “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’’ (1919), which 
explored the labyrinths of psy hology 
with moving images. ‘The Last Laugh’”’ 
(1924) explored cinematic technique, 
making the camera the most important 
(1925) 
experimented in a type of editing called 
(1927) 
narratively. “Becky Sharp” 


actor on the set. “‘Potemkin’”’ 


montage. “The Jazz Singer’ 


used sound 
(1935), not the first color film, was the 
| ! 


first to use color dramatically, 


/ 


although 
in a secondary sense 
Now comes ‘'Fantasia,” 
neers in the field of 
In the main, film music has 


which pio 
sight and sound 
images 
been an incidental a companiment to a 


ene, a dance number, a chase, 


\ e y} 
iNOW Sipht 


a murder 
images and sound image 


o 


> together make 





been discov 

er Columbus Disney 
o] CT VE h nh 
foresee an era when 
will sit down with 
eate jointly their 
ind, with 
will un- 
1 Movies 


ntion of the 


! ! 
letter took about 


Your 
irrive. It is sweet of 
and to imagine us 
f ngland, when I am a 
in and D. is an ex-Czech; 


very Pp! 


he 


really ( ised to be 


our country at this mo- 


with 
Wspa} 

ins are very proud of us, and I 
ild like 


of course we are 


rs tell us that you 


to think that that was true. 
not brave at all, 
though there are 
| the East 
lly in the 


two at least, 


people in 


ot we 
London: al 
who suffered so bac 

t raids are brave; the Auxiliary Fire 
who have literally per- 
are brave, miracu- 
ind all the 


been wonderful. . . 


voluntary 


rselves with the 
the casualties continue 
rate our expectation of 
years, which will bring 
ld ages of 


tively 


seventy-three 


three respe Fortunately 


I 
ire lulled asleey 

anti-aircraft fir 

hom! > When 


enouch to wake 


* more 
come 
feel 
before 


just 

that we do wake up 
they fall enough to damage us. 
During the Spanish war I often won- 


de red how 


near 


. nia ld _ 
peo] i?@ COUId ManaLve 


in a bombed town without suffering 


to stay 


onies of fear, but it isn’t a bit like 
that really. Human beings are adaptable, 
and the noise of explosions is not so 
very much worse than the noise of 
ting engines that I used to put up 
with at Westbourne Court. 

I am writing this during one of our 
nightly raids—so far the a. a. fire seems 
to be keeping them at a fair distance. 
It is surprising how soon one learns to 

h individual notes in the mul- 

licity of sounds. The deep-throated 
th of Ambrosius (he is a big 4.7- 
close), the 
stutter of Geraldine (a 
the rather muffled boom of the 
shells, the felt than 


heard roar of such bombs as do happen 


gun quite higher- 


itched 


pom- 


t 
t 

pom ), 
burs 


rather 


tin 
ul nN 


’ 
ill} 


to explode near—each has its own 
caning. One is disturbed only when 
nbs are close enough for one to hear 
eir whistle, which often enough ts 


just the whine of the cap of one of our 
own a. a. 
fine barrage, and we find quite a lot of 


shells. We are putting up a 


shrapnel in the mews every morning. 
When I have enough I shall try to fit 
them tog 

One pleasing thought is that during 


ther into another shell! 


the day, when the Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes get busy, Fritz doesn’t seem to be 
able to do anything worth speaking of. 

Thank you so much for asking if 
there 
are in want of nothing. 


is anything you can do. As yet we 


L. AND D. 
South Kensington, London 


“Our Changing Order’”’ 


Dear Sirs: In connection with Patricia 
Strauss’s recent article, What Dunkirk 
Did for England, Nation readers may 
recall the passage of 
Thorstein Veblen’s essay Menial Serv- 
ants During the Period of the War, as 
it appears in his “Essays on Our Chang- 
Order’’: 


introductory 


Visitors from oversea tell us of a new 
France and a new Britain, unsparingly cleared 
for action, war-weary but resolute and untir- 
ing; where invidious distinctions of class, sex, 
wealth, and privilege are giving way before 
the exigencies of a war that is to be fought to 
a finish; where all resources of material and 
man-power are being thrown into a common 
stock of means for the prosecution of a joint 
enterprise whose demands overbear all ques- 


tions of personal gain and immemorial usage. 


Its timeliness startled me into re- 
reading Veblen'’s other war essays, which 
in turn were pretty startling to my aid- 
to-Britain point of view. 

MARY JANE STEVENSON 


Winnetka, Ill., November 16 


The NATION 
Mrs. Krey’s New Book 


Dear Sirs: Will you allow me to enter 
a little protest about the review of La 
Krey's new novel, “On the Long Tide 
which appeared in the November 1 
issue of The Nation? It reminds me o! 
a picture which used to be admired i: 
Victorian days entitled “Dignity ar 
Impudence.” Mrs. Krey’s book is s 
stantial in respects other than leng 
and bears evidence of historical an 
literary conscience. If it had no otl 
merits, its description of the landsca 
and atmosphere of the Gulf regi 
would make it readable by anyone w! 
is interested in such portrayals. It is 
as good a book as the author's ear! 
work “And Tell of Time’; 
amounts to more, I think, than ox 
would ever guess who read this revic 
ADA L. COMSTOCK 
Cambridge, Mass., November 22 


CO NTRIBUTO RS 


ROSE M. STEIN, author of “M-Da 
news for the | 
Nation, and oth 


has covered labor 
erated Press, The 
periodicals. 


RALPH BATES, distinguished Eng); 
novelist, served for more than a year 
the Spanish Republican army. 


GEORGE LA PIANA is Morison + 


fessor of church history at Harvard 
University. 


BEN BELITT is the author of a bi 
of poems entitled ‘The Five-Fold Me 
and a member of the English Depa 
ment of Bennington College. 


NORMAN MacLEOD, author of ty 
books of verse, “Horizons of Deat 
and “Thanksgiving Before Dinner, 
will shortly publish a novel to be called 
“The Bitter Roots.” 


PHILIP RAHV is an editor of the P. 
tisan Review, a radical literary journ 


KARL MENNINGER, the well-known 
psychiatrist, is author of “The Hu: 
Mind” and “Man Against Himself. 
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